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SLOTS IN THE STREETS 
STEARNS MORSE 


AST autumn the street-car tracks disappeared from Times 
Square to be replaced by shining asphalt from curb to 
curb. With the disappearance of the tracks also vanished the 
slots between them which took the eye of many a mechanically- 
minded youth visiting New York for the first time a generation 
ago. For to a small-city lad, accustomed to overhead wires 
gleaming in the sun by day and flashing brimstone by night as 
the little wheels whirled merrily along them, the absence of 
overhead trolleys in New York was a surprising phenomenon. 
He was entranced to discover that New York had substituted 
an ingenious underground device by which the cars drew their 
power from a source beneath the street, reached by slots be- 
tween the rails. 

It was a New Englander who devised New York’s unique 
conduit system—Fred Stark Pearson, one of the most brilliant 
engineers a country of engineers has produced, though his 
name has faded from the pages of history along with the virtual 
disappearance of electric traction in the age of gasoline. 

When, toward the close of the last century, Pearson took 
over New York City’s transportation problem, it had already 
reached a crisis. William C. Whitney, another remarkable 
New Englander, had succeeded in consolidating into the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway Company the numerous little street 
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railway systems which had supplanted or were supplanting the 
horsé-car lines in New York City. The people of New York 
were calling for rapid transportation in return for the fran- 
chises which had been granted to the company by their politi- 
cal bosses. 

Elevated railroads had already been built and gave a reason- 
able degree of speed. But they were ugly structures, darkening 
the city streets; the noisy, sooty little steam engines trundled 
the trains along with a deafening clatter. On Columbus and 
Lexington Avenues, cable roads had been installed, but they 
were scarcely the answer. The cable car drew its locomotive 
power from a moving cable beneath the street. To start the 
car, the driver caused a clamp to engage the moving cable; to 
stop, he released the clamp and applied the brakes. This 
worked well enough on a straightaway, but on an S curve, 
such as existed in front of the old Madison Square building, 
the real sport began. The driver was forced to attain a wild 
speed and then to coast the curve, since the cable could not 
make a perfect arc through the S. The docile car became a 


raging behemoth: pedestrians scrambled to the curbs to get 
out of its way. 


Electricity seemed the most promising solution; it present- 
ed, however, its own problems. The electrical age had already 
brought to the city streets a veritable forest of wires which 
were bitterly resented by the citizens. The resentment was 
politically acknowledged when, in 1889, Mayor Grant himself 
chopped down a telegraph pole at the corner of Broadway and 
23rd Street. The communications companies capitulated and 
consented to put their wires underground. But to eliminate 
overhead wires for street cars was not so simple a matter. Ex- 
periments were made with cars operated by compressed air 
and storage batteries; these cars were quieter and less menac- 
ing than the cable cars, cleaner and faster than the steam en- 
gines, but hardly up to transporting several hundred thou- 
sand New Yorkers daily. 

Foreseeing public opposition, with that political sagacity 
for which he was famous, Whitney had already offered a prize 
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of $50,000 to the engineer who could devise a satisfactory sys- 
tem of electric traction through an underground conduit. Vari- 
ous people came forward with ideas, but most of the engineer- 
ing fraternity, as well as the laity, shook their heads: it couldn't 
be done. The prize offer producing no result, Whitney turned 
to other methods for a solution of the problem. 

Fortunately he had not far to seek for a genius capable of 
achieving the impossible. His elder brother, Henry M. Whit- 
ney, had just completed the transformation of the West End 
Railway in Boston from a horse-car system into the first large 
electric street-car system in the world. The wizard who had 
largely accomplished this feat was young Fred Stark Pearson. 

When Pearson became Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan 
in 1894, he was thirty-three, dark, tall, slender and charged 
with a high voltage of nervous energy. In fact, he had been go- 
ing like greased lightning ever since he was a boy. His father, 
a civil engineer in the employ of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road (later to become a part of the Boston and Maine), had left 
his widow with three children to support when Fred was fif- 
teen. It occurred to Hannah Pearson, a resourceful woman of 
strong character, that Fred’s energy and ability could be used 
to advantage by the railroad for which his father had worked. 
In 1877, Fred got a job as station agent at the Medford Hill- 
side Station. 

Medford is the seat of Tufts College. Members of the Tufts 
faculty soon noticed young Pearson as he sold tickets, briskly 
but courteously, handled mail and freight, managed the sig- 
nals and telegraph. They talked with him about the books he 
was reading in odd moments; there seemed to be nothing in 
which he was not interested; he was up on the latest discoveries 
in physics and chemistry; he was a lightning calculator; he 
could talk philosophy and theology. Tufts had excellent 
courses in engineering and science for which he obviously 
had a bent—why didn’t he consider entering? In the fall of 
1879, the young station agent enrolled as a student along with 
a baker’s dozen other freshmen. The next year, since there 
was apparently not enough chemistry at Tufts to satisfy an in- 
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terest in which he had become absorbed, he transferred to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where he also served as 
a laboratory assistant. 

His thirst for chemistry satisfied, he was back at Tufts again 
in 1881. His mother was now postmistress at the college; 
though a minor, he took over her duties as well as the station 
job. The railroad ran along at the base of the hill on which the 
college buildings stood. Medford Hillside was a signal station; 
at the sound of the locomotive whistle, Pearson would dash 
down the hill and down a long, steep wooden stairway which 
he called the flying staircase, flag the train and rush to the 
ticket office, cutting by more than half the usual time for the 
trip. Once he cut it a little too close, flung up the window with 
a bang, thrust his head out and so startled a buxom female that 
she forgot where she wanted to go. 

Five minutes after the train left, he would drop the red sig- 
nal arm which closed the track against any following train. 
Eager as he was to get back to his Bunsen burner or quater- 
nions, this performance repeated five or six times a day seemed 
an eternity of wasted time. Accordingly he rigged wires from 
a battery in the chemical laboratory to the station, constructed 
a solenoid tripping device and dropped the signal arm by elec- 
tricity. Thus about half an hour a day was saved. When the 
railroad officials found out about it they were delighted, rather 
to his surprise, and encouraged its further development. Many 
minds have contributed to the automatic semaphore systems 
of our modern railroads, but Pearson’s was one beginning. 

He was fortunate in his teachers at Tufts. Amos E. Dolbear, 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy, was undoubtedly the man 
who first opened up to him the endless wonders of science. 
Dolbear was a man of originality and pith, undeviating and 
indefatigable in his search for knowledge. Another friend at 
Tufts was William L. Hooper, who was establishing one of the 
first Departments of Electrical Engineering in the country. At 
the end of Hooper’s long teaching career he considered Pear- 
son one of the two brightest stars Tufts had produced; the oth- 
er was Vannevar Bush. 
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Graduating with high honors from Tufts in 1883, Pearson 
was immediately engaged by the college as an instructor in 
mathematics. This was not ar unmixed blessing for the Col- 
lege or for him. Brilliant students found him stimulating, but 
he was too quick aad impatient for the dullards. With his 
right hand he would put a problem on the board, follow it 
with the answer, and immediately rub it out with his left, as- 
suming that they had understood the problem, whereas they 
could not even read it. Moreover, the outside world beck- 
oned to him with all sorts of opportunities. 

Six years later, after various engineering and consulting as- 
signments in the United States, Europe and South America, 
Pearson was the manager and treasurer of two small electric- 
light companies which he had organized in suburban Boston; 
with electric lighting still in its infancy, engineers came from 
all over the country to see how his system worked and to get 
his advice. It was at this point that Henry M. Whitney heard 
about him and after two interviews hired him as engineer for 
the West End Railway at a salary of $2,500. For Whitney, like 
his brother later, found the mysterious new source of power 
beyond the reaches of his organizing genius. 

The epochal electrification of the West End is a story in it- 
self. Two years before, in 1887, Whitney with a capital of 
$80,000 had built a short horse-car line to Brookline; a year 
later he had consolidated this little line with five others, which 
straggled out over the streets of Boston, into the West End 
Street Railway, with a capitalization of $9,000,000 and an 
equipment of two thousand cars and nine thousand horses. Its 
president had inventive ingenuity and an experimental bent, 
as Boston citizens learned when a Julien battery car invaded 
the crowded streets with hints that it might make a regular 
run from the city to Harvard Square. Bostonians were skepti- 
cal: in Germany the Frankfort-Offenbach electric tramway 
was said to have been in operation for four years; from time to 
time electric traction made its appearance on Paris tramways 
—but rapidly vanished. Nothing daunted, Henry Whitney 
made a visit to Richmond, Virginia, where Frank Sprague had 
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just put into operation a trolley system over twelve miles of 
streets. Bostonians shrugged their shoulders: the Virginia city 
didn’t have its east wind, snow, slush and sleet to contend with 
—the blizzard of 1888, in short. 

In June, 1889, the young man of twenty-seven whom the 
daily press quaintly referred to as the company’s “electrician” 
took over and plunged into his job with indescribable energy 
and audacity. Bostonians sat up and took notice. Within three 
years, the West End’s nine thousand horses practically disap- 
peared from the streets; its capitalization doubled; it was pay- 
ing 10% on its common stock; its Chief Engineer’s salary had 
risen to $12,000 a year. It boasted the largest power station in 
the world. Bostonians could now claim that their city was the 
center of electrical science as it had been for years “the center 
of literature, culture and refinement.” 

Pearson, with the assistance of Hooper, had to design his 
own generators and steam engines. The Westinghouse engi- 
neers looked over his specifications for dynamos of 500 horse- 
power, anc. threw up their hands: no dynamos of over go horse- 
power had ever been constructed, and they could not be both- 
ered with freak machines. The Thomson-Houston Company 
in Lynn, a small electrical supply concern, undertook the “im- 
possible” assignment. By 1890, the company, under his guid- 
ance, was up to its ears in the electric railways business and 
merrily on its way to combining with other concerns into the 
General Electric Company. No eastern firms would touch the 
plans for his steam engines, but finally the E. P. Allis Company 
of Milwaukee, largest builders of stationary engines in Amer- 
ica, approved them. The head of the firm offered him the po- 
sition of engineer for the company at his own salary, if he 
would give them all his time. 

But his time was fully occupied. In addition to his job in 
Boston, he had become consultant for street railway projects 
in Brooklyn, Halifax, Montreal, and Toronto. And, as the re- 
sult of a ‘‘vacation” in Nova Scotia, he had formed the Domin- 
ion Iron and Coal Company to develop the rich coal deposits 
of Cape Breton, and a gas and coke company to market the 
coal. The Boston and Maine Railroad alone contracted for a 
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thousand tons of coke a day from the concern of which its for- 
mer station agent was now the principal factotum. But by 1894 
these enterprises were not enough to keep Pearson busy; the 
Boston system had become merely an operating problem with 
no adventure in it. So when William C. Whitney asked him to 
come to New York, he accepted with alacrity. 

He moved his wife and three children from Boston and took 
charge. The problem faced by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company fascinated him; for in addition to his engineering 
genius, he possessed an aesthetic passion for the neatness and 
simplicity of pure function. Though he had strung overhead 
wires galore in Boston, he was not in love with overhead wires. 

Of all the underground conduit systems suggested by fertile 
minds, the one put into operation by the pioneer European 
firm of Siemens and Halske in Budapest in 1891 had attracted 
the most attention in the electrical world. An investigation of 
this system offered the young engineer and his wife the chance 
for a little vacation. June found them in Europe, visiting the 
hydro-electric plants already in operation upon the mountain 
streams of Switzerland and Italy, and dutifully feeding the 
pigeons of St. Mark’s before they set out for Budapest. 

The beautiful blue Danube, on which their hotel fronted, 
was a dirty yellow; and at first they were doubtful whether Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch, recently come from conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to direct the Royal Opera at Budapest, 
would find his life there the prolonged Hungarian rhapsody a 
Boston critic had wished for him. But after a day or two there 
they felt that if Mr. Nikisch had secured an antidote for flea- 
bites, he would get along very comfortably; they had suc- 
cumbed to the old city’s charm. 

The Siemens-Halske conduit system was indeed ingenious: 
the conduit was a trough of concrete beneath one of the trac- 
tion rails; contact was made from the conductor in the conduit 
to the car by means of a sliding shoe. But though it worked ef- 
ficiently in Budapest under conditions of ice and snow com- 
parable to those he would have to struggle with in New York, 
he found it was not adaptable to the heavier cars and narrower 
rails of American tramways. 
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Refreshed and full of ideas, Pearson returned to America. 
In the fall, the New York City administration clinched the 
matter of underground conduits by passing an ordinance pro- 
hibiting overhead trolleys below Harlem. Already Pearson 
and his assistants had worked out with their friends in the 
newly established General Electric Company a system they 
were sure would succeed. 

Pearson's scheme involved a single slot in the middle be- 
tween the rails, below which were fastened two conducting 
rails for the power. These were adequately insulated against 
electrolysis. He himself had solved in Boston the problem of 
those mysterious decomposing forces which had at first de- 
stroyed the sheaths of the telephone cables and attacked gas 
and water mains. The methods he employed were now stand- 
ard in the new industry. The contact system was simplicity it- 
self, but the overcoming of weather hazards was more difficult. 
The slot must remain open, even though the freezing of the 
moisture in the fill between the paving stones exerted a force 
of thousands of pounds a square inch to pinch it shut. More- 
over, with no limits to the loads that might be carried on trucks 
and wagons through the city streets, there was danger that the 
tunnels might collapse. This danger was met by mounting 
the rails, the inside pavement and the conductors all on cast- 
iron yokes frequently spaced throughout the line of the tram- 
way. 

The General Electric Company had such faith in the system 
that they agreed to build and equip an experimental stretch, 
operate it for twelve months and then remove all the work 
without recompense if it proved unsatisfactory. A year after 
Pearson’s visit to Budapest, this stretch was installed on Lenox 
Avenue and was quickly recognized as the first practical con- 
duit system in the country. As rapidly as possible, the system 
was extended to the Metropolitan’s other lines. New Yorkers 
had to pay high for the satisfaction of their aesthetic sensibili- 
ties, and the solution of their traffic problem; the cost was over 
$100,000 for a mile of single track against a cost of $20,000 for 
overhead construction. This price would have been prohibi- 
tive for any other city at that time. 
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During the next two or three years, the earthworks thrown 
up on most of its principal thoroughfares made New York look 
like a city under siege. By the beginning of 1898, six of the 
main lines embracing some fifty-five miles of track had been 
changed to the conduit system. Meanwhile, Pearson had 
planned and begun the construction of a giant new power sta- 
tion at 96th Street, which, like the West End system in Boston, 
was to mark a noteworthy technological advance. 

All this had not been accomplished, however, without tre- 
mendous wear and tear upon the energies of the Chief Engi- 
neer, who was also serving as a consulting engineer for the new 
subway system in Boston and for street railways throughout 
the East and in England. Nine years after beginning at a sal- 
ary of $2,500, he was drawing from various sources an annual 
total of $75,000. But at thirty-seven he thought the time had 
come to rest for a while. 

The employees of the Metropolitan Street Railway tendered 
him a farewell dinner at Delmonico’s. The tributes from de- 
voted associates lasted into the morning. The proceedings be- 
gan with a “Present from the President.” (The most elaborate 
present, delivered to the Pearson household the evening be- 
fore, was a set of china, complete from plates to demitasses, 
each piece adorned with a replica of a gaudy yellow Broadway 
trolley car.) 

John D. Crimmins, the Irish contractor whose way with la- 
bor had made him an invaluable factor in the installation of 
the conduit system, continued the alliterative evening with 
“Nuggets from New York.” Colonel George Brinton McClel- 
lan Harvey, whose talent for publicity had endeared him to 
the officials of the Metropolitan system and who was about to 
launch forth upon his career as editor and maker of presidents, 
brought ‘‘Statistics from Staten Island.” William L. Elkins, the 
Philadelphia traction magnate, recounted Pearson’s exploits 
with Dominion Coal in “Coal from Canada.” William C. 
Whitney had come up from his Aiken estate for the occasion: 
the man who had made Cleveland president for the second 
time hailed the young engineer as the greatest genius of the 
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century. A week later he was on the high seas with his family 
for his first real vacation. 

Though his career in his native country was practically over, 
Pearson went on to even move spectacular engineering feats. 
Backed largely by Canadian, British, and Continental capital, 
he harnessed the rivers of Brazil, Mexico, and Spain. By his 
efforts, Rio de Janeiro came to rival Paris as a City of Light. 
The Necaxa dam in Mexico is another monument to his mem- 
ory: General Goethals declared that the apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties Pearson conquered at Necaxa were 
more intricate than those he had wrestled with in building 
the Panama Canal. Today the electrical empire of which Pear- 
son was the guiding spirit has reached a value of billions of 
dollars on the markets of the world. The $250,000,000 Barce- 
lona Traction, Light, and Power Company, Ltd., which he or- 
ganized to dam the Ebro, thus supplying Barcelona with pow- 
er and irrigating the barren Catalonian plains, has within the 
past year been a pawn in a high financial and diplomatic game 
between Juan March, with the backing of Franco, and its in- 
ternational owners. 

Pearson was working on this Barcelona project in 1914 when 
the first World War put a temporary stop to it. He came to 

the United States from London, where he was then living, 
' with a view to transferring his activities to his own country 
and thus providing employment for his engineers thrown out 
of work in Spain. In May of 1915 Pearson and his wife sailed 
back for England; in his spare moments while in America he 
had figured out a device for thwarting the submarine menace 
which he wanted to lay before the British Admiralty with all 
possible speed. But the scheme never reached the Admiralty. 
For it was the Lusitania on which the Pearsons had sailed; and 
Pearson and his wife were among the twelve hundred lost 
when it was torpedoed. The Kaiser expressed to an aide his re- 
gret that the illustrious engineer had been a victim of his U- 
boat’s prowess, but to most Americans Pearson’s name on the 
casualty list meant nothing. And now, with the passing of the 
slots in the New York streets, that particular monument to his 
genius will soon be forgotten. 





EMERSON, ELIOT, AND THE ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM 


HAZEN C. CARPENTER 


HIS essay is concerned with the influence of Emerson's 

views on the extension of the elective system at Harvard 
during the administration (1869-1909) of President Charles 
William Eliot, the commanding figure in American higher ed- 
ucation during the nineteenth century. The relationship be- 
tween Emerson and Eliot has not previously been studied in 
detail, nor have students of American literature been fully 
aware of Emerson’s importance in the history of American ed- 
ucation. Eliot was in some respects a good Emersonian. He 
called Emerson ‘‘the greatest of American thinkers’? and was 
said to have known Emerson’s essays ‘“‘almost as well as he 
knew the Bible.”* It therefore seems important to inquire 
whether the basic faith which prompted the extension of the 
elective system at Harvard during the twoscore years of Eliot’s 
presidency may have stemmed partly from his familiarity with 
Emerson’s views on education. 


I 


Emerson's condemnation of the faults of nineteenth-century 
American higher education and his formulation of justifiable 
aims educed some of his most specific writing. He had been 
graduated from Harvard in 1821, ranking thirtieth in a class 
of fifty-nine. On the basis of scholarship alone, his standing 
would have been lower, since demerits for misconduct were 
considered in the determination of the final averages. Emer- 
son later attacked this system, calling it “the béte noir [sic] of 
Colleges.” * The Harvard faculty, he believed, should confine 


1 Prefatory essay, The Harvarc Classics, v(New York, 1909), Essays and Eng- 
lish Traits by R. W. Emerson, 4. 

2 Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1930), 11, 198. 

8 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, editors, The Journals 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-1914), IX, 514. See also Charles C. Bige- 
low, editor, The Uncollected Writings: Essays, Addresses, Poems, Reviews, and 
Letters by Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1912), “Intelligence,” 81. I have 
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itself to instruction and not assume the office of parietal gov- 
ernment. And he was obviously referring to his own desultory 
attention to some of the imposed studies in the ironclad cur- 
riculum when he commiserated with “the boy at college” who 
“apologizes for not learning the tutor’s task, and tries to learn 
it, but stronger Nature gives him Otway and Massinger to 
read, or betrays him into a stroll to Mount Auburn in study 
hours. The poor boy, instead of thanking the gods and slight- 
ing the mathematical tutor, ducks before the functionary, and 
poisons his own fine pleasures by a perpetual penitance”’ *—“‘as 
if some greek & latin [sic], & living in Cambridge walls, made 
an education. . . .”"> Emerson’s summary view of his own col- 
lege education is well enough represented by his reference, in 
1850, to the time when he was “newly escaped from college,’’® 
and by his observation in 1834 that “the e-ducation or calling 
out” of the average Harvard student’s faculties “is never ac- 
complished; he graduates a dunce.”’” 

Emerson would cast down “every idol, every pretender, ev- 
ery hoary lie, every dignified blunder” that had persisted in 
college administration. Administrators and teachers, suc- 
cumbing to “a timorous conservatism,”® committed to “the 


not hesitated to introduce quotations from Emerson’s Journals in this paper, 
for although President Eliot probably did not see them before 1909, they express 
points of view that were important in the determination of University policy 
from 1867 to 1879, when Emerson was on the Board of Overseers and therefore 
in frequent contact with Eliot. From 1914 to 1926 Eliot continued to champion 
the elective principle and to influence Harvard policy; and during these years 
he was probably intimately familiar with the Journals. 
4 Journals, vi, 252. 


5 Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), 1, 408. The best published account of Emerson as a Harvard undergradu- 
ate is that in Rusk’s The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1949), 
chap. 7. 

6 Edward Waldo Emerson, editor, The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson (Boston, 1903-1904), Iv, “Montaigne; or, the Skeptic,” 162. Most of the quo- 
tations from Emerson’s essays and addresses introduced in this paper had, of 
course, appeared in print before 1869; and Eliot probably often heard Emerson 
lecture. 

7 Journals, 11, 276. See also 1x, 215-216. 

8 Works, xu, “The Celebration of Intellect,” 115. 

9 Works, vi, “Worship,” 208. 
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respectabilities,’* were giving America “a scholastic and tra- 
ditional education,” “wholly retrospective.” ** It was lamen- 
table to see a young man come out of college, presumably 
“ready for his voyage of life,—and to see that the entire ship is 
made of rotten timber, of rotten, honeycombed, traditional 
timber without so much as an inch of new plank in the hull.” * 
“Is it not manifest,” Emerson asked, ‘‘that our academic insti- 
tutions . . . should not be timid and keep the ruts of the last 
generation... ?’’** 

More specifically, Emerson directed his criticism at the 
rigidity of the curriculum. He condemned “our scholastic de- 
votion to the dead languages,’ which for generations “by a 
wonderful drowsiness of usage . . . had exacted the study of 
all men. ... Ina hundred high schools and colleges this warfare 
against common-sense still goes on. Four, or six, or ten years, 
the pupil is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon as he leaves 
the University, as it is ludicrously styled, he shuts those books 
for the last time.’’ Requiring study of the classics by all stu- 
dents was “absurd.” ** Furthermore, “Among things to be re- 
formed at college” was “this miserable practice of leading 
ingenuous youth blindfold through trigonometry and the 
other mathematics.” ** In 1864 Emerson observed that for the 
benefit of a fraction of each class “the whole class is oppressed 
by a course of mathematics, . . . a perpetual fatigue... .”” The 
vast majority of the students become “‘exhausted and unhap- 
py....” The college, instead of inviting their attention “to 
studies useful and agreeable to them, is made odious and un- 
healthy. . . .” Mathematics at Harvard is “thrust into absurd 
eminence,” absorbing from a third to two thirds of the aca- 


10 Charles Eliot Norton, editor, The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872 (Boston, 1883), 1, 120. 


11 Works, 1, “The Young American,” 366. 

12 Journals, vill, 412. 

13 Journals, v, 254. 

14 Works, x, “Education,” 151. 

15 Works, 1, “New England Reformers,” 258-259. See also Journals, x, 338- 
339- 

16 Journals, 1, 535- 
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demic time in the first two years, ‘‘a dead weight on the mind 
and heart of the pupil, to be utterly renounced and forgotten 
the moment he is left to the election of his studies. . . .””*7 

What subjects, then, should be included? Whatever brings 
man into “a finer life, what educates his eye, or ear, or hand, 
whatever purifies and enlarges him” has a place in education.** 
He endorsed Milton’s broad definition of the object of formal 
education’® and said that it was sensible to provide each mind 
“with such culture that it shall not, at thirty or forty years, 
have to say, “This which I might do is made hopeless through 
my want of weapons.’ ”’*° The college, he said, ought “‘to teach 
you geometry, .. . chemistry, botany, zodlogy,”** “natural his- 
tory and economics. . . .”** Three years before he was made a 
Harvard Overseer, Emerson stated that the college curriculum 
should include “Language, Rhetoric, Logic, Ethics, Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, Poetry, Natural History, Civil History, Po- 
litical Economy, Technology, Chemistry, Agriculture, Liter- 
ary History, ... Music and Drawing, even,—. . . as well as Math- 
ematics.”’** 

The doctrine of self-reliance, fundamental in the whole tex- 
ture of Emerson’s thinking, is of central importance in his 
views concerning the positive aims of education. He himself 
made the connection: “... A greater self-reliance must work 
a revolution in all the offices and relations of men; . . . in their 
education,” ** the “great object” of which “should be . . . to 
' teach self-trust: to inspire the youthful man . . . with a curiosi- 
ty touching his own nature; to acquaint him with the resources 
of his mind, and to teach him that there is all his strength. .. .’’*° 
Each student’s individual bias became for Emerson “‘a point 

17 Journals, x, 36-38. 

18 Works, vu, “Domestic Life,” 129. 

19 Works, xu, “Milton,” 256. 

20 Works, vi, “Culture,” 141. 

21 Works, xu, “The Celebration of Intellect,” 127. 

22 Works, u, “Prudence,” 226-227. 
23 Journals, x, 38. 


24 Works, ul, “Self-Reliance,” 77. 


25 Works, x, “Education,” 135. 
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of education that I can never too much insist upon.” ** Indeed 
“The object of Education should be to remove all obstruc- 
tions, and let this natural force have free play and exhibit its 
peculiar product.”*" Facts become significant to the student 
“only so far . . . as they are arranged after the law of his be- 
ing.” ** Unfortunately, “Education often wastes its effort in 
attempts to thwart and balk this natural magnetism.”** All 
these difficulties, he said, “‘solve themselves when we leave in- 
stitutions and address individuals.” *° 

Emerson strongly advocated vocational training to fit the 
individual’s natural bias, the native aptitude which enabled 
him to do better than others some one kind of work. Taking 
it as axiomatic that “He is no whole man until he knows how 
to earn a blameless livelihood,”’*? Emerson believed that a 
student benefits only from “toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till.” ** Education should keep 
a boy’s naturel “and train off all but that . . . and arm it with 
knowledge in the very direction in which it points.” * 

Specialized vocational training was by no means inconsis- 
tent, in Emerson’s view, with a liberal education. He called 
the attainment of culture “the chief end of man”;* for ““Man 
is not a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is all.’’** 
Emerson believed that “the education of man should . . . be 
carried on by furnishing space and excitement to the develop- 
ment of every faculty that can add accomplishment to the no- 
ble being’ ** and that “Education should be as broad as man. 


26 Works, vu, “Greatness,” 307. 

27 Journals, 11, 416. 

28 Journals, 11, 545. He adds, “But life forbids it.” 

29 Works, ui, “Spiritual Laws,” 133. 

80 Works, x, “Education,” 157. 

81 Works, vi, “Wealth,” 85. 

82 Works, u, “Self-Reliance,” 46. See also vit, 305-306; xu, 48; and Journals, 
x, 146-147. 

83 Works, x, “Education,” 144. 

84 Journals, Iv, 376. 

85 Works, 1, “The American Scholar,” 82-83. 

36 Journals, 11, 205. 
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Whatever elements are in him that should foster and demon- 
strate.’’*’ In addition to becoming a “master in his own spe- 
cialty” the student also “must have a catholicity, a power to 
see with a free and disengaged look every object.’’** No indi- 
vidual subject should be studied in and for itself, divorced 
from its interrelationships with the whole body of the world’s 
knowledge; for “the history of humanity is no hopping squib, 
but all its discoveries in science, religion, and art are consecu- 
tive and correlated. . . .”** It should not be the primary aim 
of colleges, Emerson believed, to conduct the student through 
a program of formal discipline and drill such as he had under- 
gone as a Harvard undergraduate; although the thorough 
teaching of fundamentals—‘‘elements,’” Emerson called them 
—was an indispensable office of colleges,*® yet they ‘“‘can only 
highly serve us when they aim not to drill, but to create... .”“ 
Soundly administered, a university could and should provide 
the student with a milieu in which he could bring his powers 
to fullest fruition.* 


II 


A study of the personal relationships between Emerson 
and Eliot shows that one of their first contacts was far from 
auspicious. On February 11, 1852, at the age of eighteen, young 
Eliot, then a Harvard undergraduate, wrote to his friend The- 
odore Tebbetts that he had walked out on Emerson’s lecture 
on “Worship” after enduring “the escape of his gas” for three- 
quarters of an hour. The lecture was “‘rambling, pointless,” 
full of “exceedingly bad wit and bad taste. . . . Said he, “There 
is such a thing as truth.” He might appropriately have inserted 
before ‘truth’ the word commonplace.” * But their later con- 
tacts were happier. 

87 Works, x, “Education,” 134. 

38 Works, vi, “Culture,” 134-135 

39 Journals, vit, 466. See also vil, 313. 

40 Works, vu, “Books,” 191. 

41 Works, 1, “The American Scholar,” 93. 


42 See Works, xu, “The Celebration of Intellect,” 126-127, and Carlyle-Emer- 
son Correspondence, Ul, 312. 


43 James, Charles W. Eliot, 1, 43-44. 
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By 1866 Harvard had forgiven “The Divinity School Ad- 
dress” and granted Emerson the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
March, 1867, under a caption “Universities,” Emerson noted 
as one of the signs of the times that “a cleavage is occurring 
in the hitherto firm granite of the past, and a new era is nearly 
arrived.” ** At the 1867 commencement he was elected an 
Overseer by the alumni, and on July 18 read “Progress of Cul- 
ture” as the Phi Beta Kappa address. 

Emerson recognized the complexity of the problem of reno- 
vating an institution which some of its critics believed super- 
annuated and which its defenders upheld with all the stub- 
born conviction born of entrenched tradition. Something of 
the rancor with which Eliot’s candidacy was discussed is re- 
flected in an 1868 journal entry which made a plea for toler- 
ance, candor, and objectivity in the consideration of the prob- 
lem and revealed Emerson’s opinion of Harvard as Overseer 
just before Eliot took the chair. He listed the following as 


Evils of the College— 

It does not justify itself to the pupil. 

It does not open its doors to him. 

Balks him with petty delays and refusals. 

The instructors are in false relations to the student. 

Instead of an avenue, it is a barrier. ... 

If the college falls behind the culture of the people, it is instant- 
ly ridiculous.*® 


A later 1868 entry referred to “the perplexity . . . with regard 
to university education, whether studies shall be compulsory 
or elective; ... whether the stress shall be on Latin and Greek, 
or on modern sciences. . . .”’*® 


Emerson was probably one of the two-thirds majority of the 
Overseers who elected the new president, for on May 25, 1869, 
Eliot wrote to Professor S$. W. Johnson that in fifteen minutes 
he was to “ ‘receive’ a visit from a joint committee to inform 
me of my election. Ralph Waldo Emerson is, I believe, the 

44 Journals, xX, 197. 


45 Journals, x, 258-259. 


46 Journals, x, 263. 
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youngest and least imposing of the members. . . .”’** (Emer- 
son’s sixty-sixth birthday fell on this day.) 

In June of the same year Emerson noted with evident satis- 
faction that “the friends of Harvard,” challenging the rating 
scale which entangled deportment and scholarship, were “pos- 
sessed ... by the idea of making it a University for men, instead 
of a College for boys.”’** On October 19, 1869, Emerson was 
present at Eliot’s inauguration, “‘listening and smiling and as- 
senting. ...’’** In January, 1870, the two men had opportunity 
for more personal contacts in determining the disposition of 
the books Carlyle had used in writing his Cromwell and His- 
tory of Frederick the Great. The decision to give these books 
to the Haivard College Library rather than to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library was Emerson's; he wrote to Carlyle on January 23 
that he had decided on Harvard, then “newly active (with its 
new President Eliot . . .) and expansive in all directions.”’*° 

Emerson and Eliot must have met frequently during Emer- 
son’s two terms as Overseer, until 1879. Emerson was consci- 
entious in his duties, served occasionally as chairman of some 
of the committees, and voted on the appointment of faculty 
members. As a member of the Visiting Committee he inspect- 
ed classes in the various departments. In 1869 he solicited sub- 
scriptions from his former classmates “‘to lift the college out 
of a poverty now growing ridiculous.” ** In 1870 he was on the 
committee which recommended to the Corporation “that an 
end be put to the old system of offering a Master’s degree, for 
a small fee, to any well-behaved graduate of the college a few 


2 


years after his graduation.’ ** Cabot found among Emerson's 

47 James, Charles W. Eliot, 1, 200. 

48 Journals, X, 289-291. 

49 Mrs. Elliot Cabot, quoted in James, Charles W. Eliot, 1, 228. 

50 On March 21, Emerson wrote again to tell Carlyle that he had written out 
a little history of the benefaction and carried it in person to President Eliot, 
who was “heartily gratified.” (Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence, i, 312-317.) 
See also Letters, vi, 104-108. A further personal interview occurred in about 


1876, in connection with calling a special meeting of the Overseers. (See Letters, 
VI, 300.) 


51 Letters, v1, 68-69, 71-72. 
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papers fragmentary drafts of the reports of some of these com- 
mittees, “insisting that the aim of the college being to make 
scholars, the degrees, honors, and stipends should be awarded 
for scholarship, and not for deportment; and that scholarship 
is to be created not by compulsion, but by awakening a pure 
interest in knowledge.’’** When the building of Memorial 
Hall was proposed, Emerson was active in soliciting contribu- 
tions.** He was present at the laying of the cornerstone, and 
his portrait now hangs in this building. While Appleton Chap- 
el was being repaired during the college year of 1871-1872, 
“college prayers’’ were suspended; but when Eliot shortly 
thereafter proposed that attendance be made voluntary, he 
ran into the surprising opposition of Emerson. 

Under the new administration the short-lived program of 
“University Lectures” was reinstituted. Eliot is said to have 
considered them “the germ of the Graduate School.” ** Emer- 
son was gratified at being asked, probably in a personal invi- 
tation from Eliot,** to give a course of eighteen lectures in the 
Department of Philosophy between April 26 and June 3, 1870. 
This appointment of Emerson to the Harvard faculty was 
one of Eliot’s first as the new executive. Emerson gave his 
course as Lecturer on Philosophy and repeated it during the 
winter of 1870-1871 as Lecturer on the Natural History of the 
Intellect. The relationships between the two men arising out 
of the arrangement seem to have been entirely amicable. In 
the preliminary conferences Eliot made several concessions 
requested by Emerson, who commended ‘“‘the courage of our 
new President . . . in establishing University Lectures.” ** Cab- 
ot said that during the years when he was helping Emerson 

58 James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 
631. 

: 54 Letters, V, 470-471. 

55 Samuel Eliot Morison, editor, The Development of Harvard University 
since the Inauguration of President Eliot, 1869-1929 (Cambridge, 1930), 453. 

56 A letter from Emerson to Cabot dated June 17, 1869, indicated that Cabot’s 
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Eliot about Cabot’s initial refusal. (See Letters, vi, 73.) 
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prepare his last volumes for the press, the latter’s conversation 
would often turn to “‘the college, and what a godsend Presi- 
dent Eliot was, what an all-accomplished man. . . .”** 


Ill 


Eliot defined the elective system as ‘‘a carefully arranged 
scheme of numerous courses of instruction . . . open to the 
choice of students,” the “primary object” being “to enable 
the serious student to select his studies in accordance with his 
tastes and capacities.”’** Under Eliot this system was extended 
beyond anything previously known in American higher edu- 
cation.® Readers of Eliot’s articles on ‘““The New Education,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February and March, 1869, could 
have anticipated innovation from the new administration. 
Two sentences provided the clue: ““The teacher, mother, or 
father can do nothing better for a boy than to find out, or help 
him to find out, his innate aptitude.” ““The natural bent and 
peculiar quality of every boy’s mind should be sacredly re- 
garded in his education; the division of mental labor, which 
is essential in civilized communities . .. , demands this regard 
to the happiness of the individual most nearly concerned.” 
Somewhat less than five years before Eliot wrote these articles, 
Emerson had charged that schools and colleges, “‘perverse and 
intermeddling,” with their “mechanical or military” pro- 
grams, incurred “vast pains and cost . . . to do wrong.” Parents 
and teachers indulged a “perpetual hankering to violate this 
individuality,” to “‘sacrifice the genius of the pupil, the un- 
known possibilities of his nature, to a neat and safe uniformi- 
ty.”” But “The secret of Education lies in respecting the pupil. 
It is not for you to choose what he shall know, what he shall 

58 Memoir, tl, 672. 

59*The Elective System,” in University Administration (Boston, 1908), 131- 
173- 

60 A concise history of the system at Harvard during Eliot’s tenure is that in 
R. Freeman Butts, The College Charts Its Course (New York, 1939), 175-183. 
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Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 
1936), 344°345- 
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do.”"** Thus the postulates which prompted the extension of 
the elective system at Harvard were already expressed in Em- 
erson’s doctrine of self-reliance. Well established as the most 
popular of the Lyceum lecturers, and regarded in New Eng- 
land by this time as pre-eminent among American thinkers, 
Emerson furnished a theoretical justification for adapting the 
curriculum to the needs and interests of students before Har- 
vard embarked on its new program. 

Emerson had delivered at least three separate though some- 
what similar lectures on education in 1864; though Eliot was 
in Europe in that year, he could have seen printed versions of 
them then or upon his return to America in 1865. (Indeed, we 
know that he was familiar with the lecture on “Education” 
now included in Works, x, since he quotes from it.) In his 
1864 address on ‘Public and Private Education,” Emerson had 
expressed the wish that a student might have “‘access to. . . 
instruction in such departments as he prefers. . . .’’*? In an un- 
documented statement cited by Cabot," partly paraphrased 
and partly quoted from another 1864 lecture, Emerson had 
said that the colleges thwart a natural love of learning by not 
teaching what their students wish to learn, but requiring them 
to learn what they have no taste or capacity for. But from the 
standpoint of Emerson's influence on later educators, perhaps 
the most important statement in the lecture was this: “I would 
have the studies elective.” 

He hoped that “the democratic genius of the country might 
breathe something of new life into these institutions.” This 
is precisely what happened. Up to 1869 the universities of 
America had prepared their graduates primarily for the pro- 
fessions. But educational institutions were forced to open new 
areas of study to meet the demands of an increasingly complex 
pattern of life.** 
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The opening sentences of Eliot’s inaugural address® crys- 
tallized the new administration's policy concerning the schism 
separating the conservative and liberal groups at the univer- 
sity: 


The endless controversies whether language, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, or science supplies the best mental training, whether gen- 
eral education should be chiefly literary or chiefly scientific, have 
no practical lesson for us to-day. This University recognizes no real 
antagonism between literature and science, and consents to no such 
narrow alternatives as mathematics or classics, science or meta- 
physics. We would have them all, and at their best. 


After some intervening statements of policy the inaugural con- 
tinues with the statement that 


In education, the individual traits of different minds have not 
been sufficiently attended to. .. . The young man of nineteen or 
twenty ought to know what he likes best and is most fit for. . 
When the revelation of his own peculiar taste and capacity comes 
to a young man, let him reverently give it welcome, thank God, 
and take courage. Thereafter he knows his way to happy, enthusi- 
astic work, and, God willing, to usefulness and success. . . . For the 
individual, concentration, and the highest development of his own 
peculiar faculty, is the only prudence. 


“... The revelation of his own peculiar taste . . . reverently 
give it welcome, thank God.” Clearly, Eliot understood the 
concept of self-reliance in Emerson’s full meaning: the intu- 
itional opening of the soul to the universally flowing stream 
of divine inspiration. The inaugural continues by describing 
the anticipated effects of election: 


The elective system fosters scholarship, because it gives free play 
to natural preferences and inborn aptitudes, makes possible en- 
thusiasm for a chosen work, relieves the professor and the ardent 


merce; and the growth of industry created an intensified demand for young 
men with specialized training in business and science. 

65 Printed in Eliot’s Educational Reform: Essays and Addresses, 1869-1897 
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disciple of the presence of a body of students who are compelled 
to an unwelcome task, and enlarges instruction by substituting 
many and various lessons given to small, lively classes, for a few 
lessons many times repeated to different sections of a numerous 
class. 


(Emerson had been saying just five years before that “You have 
to work for large classes instead of individuals; you must lower 
your flag and reef your sails to wait for the dull sailors. . . .””)®* 
Eliot then announced, “The College therefore proposes to 
persevere in its efforts to establish, improve, and extend the 
elective system.” 

The address echoes the Emersonian emphasis on the incul- 
cation of a sense of duty: the elective system “‘has emphatically 
a moral as well as an intellectual end.” The educators of his 
day, Emerson had said, were training the low, limitary power 
of the understanding at the expense of “the vast and spiritual 
... the... moral.” But “. .. The moral nature of man is the 
predominant element and should therefore be mainly con- 
sulted in the arrangements of a school.’ 


Eliot’s inaugural signalized the end of the rigidly prescribed 
curriculum at Harvard. The new system opened the way to 
the kind of specialized study which has dominated American 
higher education for the past several decades; it created a 


66 Works, x, “Education,” 150. 
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vastly extended curriculum, a series of courses of graduated 
difficulty in each subject, and a demand for new teachers; and, 
theoretically, it effected a transition from “instruction” and 
mere ‘“‘recitation” of prescribed material to independent study 
and creative scholarship. The system of punishments for mi- 
nor disciplinary infractions which Emerson had condemned 
was terminated. Such subjects as English literature, German, 
French, history, economics, and the natural sciences were giv- 
en equal rank with Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 

Though these innovations were partly motivated by the de- 
mands of the Zeitgeist, it is plausible that Emerson's influence 
may have been at work in the direction of expanded scientific 
study; for Emerson had devoted more space to the discussion 
of science than to any other aspect of the curriculum. Under 
the new system laboratory facilities were greatly expanded; 
and again, Eliot could have found support in Emerson, who 
clearly saw the cardinal principle of the experimental or lab- 
oratory approach. Emerson had said that scientific books and 
apparatus too expensive for the layman to possess should be 
made available at centers of learning.*® For surely “The sight 
of a planet through a telescope is worth all the course on as- 
tronomy; the shock of the electric spark in the elbow, outval- 
ues all the theories; the taste of the nitrous oxide, the firing of 
an artificial volcano, are better than volumes of chemistry.’’*° 

With a few unimportant exceptions, specific requirements 
for seniors had been abolished at Harvard in 1872; those for 
juniors were eliminated in 1879; and those for sophomores in 
1884. According to Harvard’s official historian, in 1883-1884 
“There were now no required courses except freshman Eng- 
lish and French (or German), sophomore and junior themes 
and forensics (which were dropped in 1897), and two easy half- 
year lecture courses in Physics and Chemistry, which were 
dropped in 1890 and 1894, respectively.” William W. Good- 
win, Professor of Greek Literature, said in his Phi Beta Kappa 
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address in 1891, “It is perfectly possible (though I sincerely 
hope it is not probable) that some whom we welcome here to- 
day for the first time have never studied a word of Greek or 
Latin, a line of Mathematics, or a page of Philosophy, Logic, 
or History, during their undergraduate course.”’** 

Eliot often found himself on the defensive. He felt it nec- 
essary, as late as 1884, to re-emphasize to the Faculty and Over- 
seers that this was ‘“‘not an abandonment of system. It is em- 
phatically a method in education, which has a moral as well 
as an intellectual end, and is consistent with a just authority, 
while it grants a just liberty.”"* On April 11, 1891, Eliot wrote 
somewhat heatedly to Albert Stickney, a member of the New 
York bar who was one of the most vocal opponents of the 
system, 


In my opinion to direct a hundred boys upon the same course of 
study for four years in college is a careless, lazy, unintelligent, un- 
conscientious method of dealing with them, and I will never again 
be responsible for the selection of a course of study intended for 
any such use in college. I am willing, and the Faculty is willing to 
take any amount of trouble to advise and direct the individual 
boy; but I will not lay out any uniform course for boys by the hun- 
dred, or even by the score."* 


What was it Emerson had said in 1864?—that “there is always 
the temptation in large schools to omit the endless task of 
meeting the wants of each single mind, and to govern by steam. 
But it is at frightful cost. Our modes of Education aim to ex- 
pedite, to save labor; to do for masses what cannot be done for 
masses, what must be done reverently, one by one. . . .”’”® 

One drastic effect of the new system was that the classics 
were relegated by the students to a position of minor impor- 
tance. Many students ‘shopped around” for “snap courses,” 
signed up for those with large enrollments where the services 

72 Quoted in George B. Hill, Harvard College, by an Oxonian (New York, 
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of the professional “‘crammers’” would be available; or they 
might enroll in a course only because everyone else had taken 
it and it was considered the proper thing to do. There was 
danger of too early specialization. The Beards recall Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s remark that “under the new system it was pos- 
sible to escape without learning anything at all by a judicious 
selection of unrelated subjects taken up only because they 
were easy or because the burden imposed by those who taught 
them was light.”"* In Frenzied Fiction Stephen Leacock tells 
an apocryphal anecdote illustrating another way in which 
some of the students abused their educational opportunities. 
He said he asked one student what courses he was going to 
take next year, and the student promptly replied, “Turkish, 
music, and architecture”; whereupon Mr. Leacock asked, “Do 
you expect to be choirmaster in a Turkish cathedral?” “No,” 
said the student, ‘those courses come at g, 10 and 11 o'clock.” 

Undoubtedly the elective system had its dangers and disad- 
vantages, of which Eliot was aware; he simply believed in giv- 
ing students a chance to stand on their own feet. It should be 
pointed out that in half a century of addresses, debates, maga- 
zine articles, and books Eliot specifically answered many of 
the charges levelled against the system."* Certainly neither Em- 
erson nor Eliot confused freedom of choice with license. Eliot 
was careful to caution readers to remember that “early re- 
sponsibility” was to accompany this freedom of choice.”® The 
new program enabled the administration to expand the facul- 
ty and equipment of Harvard for the study of the physical and 

76 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New 
York, 1927), , 471. “When Professor Henry Adams asked one of his pupils in 
the new régime what could be done with the education imparted, he was sur- 


prised, he said, to receive the answer: “The degree of Harvard College is worth 
money to me in Chicago.’ ” (471.) 

77 In “To Teach Men Freedom,” a brief survey of the decline of the elective 
system printed in the New York Times Magazine, Sept. 30, 1945, Irwin Edman 
mentions a warn about a Yale student who chose only courses that were given 
on the ground floor. See also Hill, Harvard College, by an Oxonian, 245. 

78 See particularly his chapter on “The Elective System,” in University Ad- 
ministration, 131-173. 

79 The Cultivated Man (Boston, 1915), 25. 
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social sciences as well as the humanities, to keep the Universi- 
ty more nearly abreast of the increasing complexity of life; 
it opened the way for graduate study; it stimulated scholar- 
ship by the faculty, made teaching more enjoyable, and en- 
abled students to cultivate the areas of their own interests. 

In an address delivered before the Brooklyn Institute on 
October 2, 1897, Eliot again employed terms having an Emer- 
sonian ring; he said that one of the most important functions 
of education is the “discovery and development of the gift or 
capacity of each individual child”; this should ‘always influ- 
ence, and sometimes determine, the education of the individ- 
ual.”” It was important to insure “the fruition of individual 
capacities,” which educators should discover early “and then 
train . . . continuously and assiduously.” *° 

Internal evidence of this kind is not necessarily conclusive, 
though it is significant that Eliot observed that “Emerson 
himself has gone into thousands of books in which his name 
is never mentioned.’’** 


IV 

The external evidence, considered here chronologically, 
verifies Emerson’s influence on Eliot and the elective system. 
On May 24, 1903, the year of the Emerson centenary, Eliot 
arose before a packed house in Symphony Hall, Boston, to ac- 
knowledge Emerson as the ideational source for the funda- 
mental reform instituted during his administration. Eliot re- 
ferred at the outset of the address** to “the keenness of his 
mental and moral vision’”’ and proposed to show that Emerson 
was “a seer and a fore-seer’”’ who “laid down principles which, 
when applied, would inevitably lead to progress and re- 
form. . . . His thought outran his times certainly by one, and 
probably by two generations of men.” Eliot then took up “the 
prophetic teachings of Emerson with regard to education.” It 


80“The Function of Education in Democratic Society,” included in Eliot’s 
Educational Reform, 408. 


81 “Emerson as Seer,” Atlantic Monthly, xct (June, 1903), 849. 
82 “Emerson as Seer,” 844-855. 
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is significant that Eliot included just at this point one of his 
most specific definitions of the elective system—‘‘a method of 
educational organization which recognizes the immense ex- 
pansion of knowledge during the nineteenth century, and 
takes account of the needs and capacities of the individual 
child and youth”—and followed it immediately with this state- 
ment: “Now, Emerson laid down in plain terms the funda- 
mental doctrines on which this elective system rests. . . . He 
said: “You must elect your work: you shall take what your 
brain can, and drop all the rest.’”’ Supporting his position 
with further quotations from Emerson, Eliot acknowledged 
that “Emerson put this argument in a nutshell, at least fifty 
years ago... .” 

Emerson's doctrine of the relative importance of books and 
of action was shown to be anticipatory of modern trends in 
education. Eliot said that in the matter of the cultural breadth 
necessary in education “the teachings of Emerson are funda- 
mental.” The statement of this “shrewd, independent think- 
er” concerning the college’s office ‘‘to teach elements” and ‘“‘to 
create” (in ““The American Scholar’’) was noted with quota- 
tions and the comment, “When Emerson wrote this passage, 
the spirit of research, or discovery, or creation had not yet 
breathed life into the higher institutions of learning in our 
country... .”” Emerson was directly influential, according to 
Eliot, in formulating the aims of modern scholarship. All of 
these were only a few of the “innumerable details in which 
Emerson anticipated the educational experiences of later gen- 
erations.” 

At the climax of the address Eliot made the most direct and 
magnanimous acknowledgment of Emerson’s influence in the 
formulation of his own educational philosophy that I have 
found during the course of this study: “. . . When I had got 
at what proved to be my lifework for education, I discovered 
in Emerson’s poems and essays all the fundamental motives 
and principles of my own hourly struggle against educational 
routine and tradition. .. .” 
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In August of the same year, in an article propounding “A 
New Definition of the Cultivated Man,’’** Eliot proposed to 
use the term “in only its good sense—in Emerson’s sense.” No 
mere dilettante, vain about his knack “in Latin verse or mathe- 
matical logic; he is to be a man of quick perceptions, broad 
sympathies, and wide affinities; . . . independent; self-reliant.” 
True culture “‘is not to be attained in solitude, but in society.” 
(Again, the Emersonian terms.) The acquisition of manual 
skill as an essential element in culture “was advocated’ by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson more than two generations ago.”” The 
modern cultivated man will have “sympathy with nature... . 
The bookworm, the monk, the isolated student, has never 
been the type of the cultivated man.” (Had Eliot just risen 
from a fresh reading of ““The American Scholar’’?) 

On May 25, 1905, during a meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Harvard gave Emerson’s name to its 
new philosophy building, “desiring to commemorate through 
it one of the most pervasive of the earlier philosophic influ- 
ences . . . the man most eminent in philosophy and literature 
that America has produced.” * 

Eliot was constantly quoting or referring to Emerson.** Af- 
ter his resignation (May 19, 1909) he continued to direct read- 
ers and listeners to Emerson’s educational theory. In his book 
The Tendency to the Concrete and Practical in Modern Edu- 
cation® Eliot again cited Emerson’s advocacy of manual skill 
and a practical training designed to fit a man to earn his own 
livelihood. These are the words, he said, of one “who had 
deep, pervasive thoughts and put them into sentences that 
live... .”’ In an article in 1915 defining the proper aims of 

88 World’s Work, vi (August, 1903), 3806-3811. 

84 The Development of Harvard University ... , 32. 


85 See, e.g., “On the Education of Ministers,” an 1883 Princeton Review arti- 
cle included in his Educational Reform ... , 74; “Wherein Popular Education 
Has Failed,” Forum, xiv (Dec., 1892), 420; “The Happy Life,” an address in- 
cluded in The Durable Satisfactions of Life (New York, 1910), 18; The Training 
for an Effective Life (Boston, 1915), 65; and “Changes Needed in American Sec- 
ondary Education,” School and Society, 11 (Mar. 18, 1916), 407. 

86 Boston, 1913, 10. 
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college education, Eliot once again referred to Emerson’s idea 
that all true education is conducive to courage and moral 
high-mindedness, that the conduct of the liberally educated 
man will be marked by moderation and a sense of propor- 
tion.*? In an address in 1921, Eliot included Emerson in an 
impressive list of educational theorists from whom “improve- 
ments in popular education have . . . spread . . . Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Locke, Milton, Montaigne, Kant, Franklin, Mann, 
Emerson, Spencer, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Seguin. . . .”** In one 
of his last and most delightful books, Eliot referred with smil- 
ing approval to Emerson's habit of independent study as a 
Harvard undergraduate: ‘“‘He worked on things that interest- 
ed him, .. . and college duties obstructed him hardly at all.” ** 

On March 20, 1924, in a speech of acknowledgment for gifts 
of a million and a quarter dollars to Harvard upon the occa- 
sion of Eliot’s ninetieth birthday, he once more directly ac- 
knowledged his debt to Emerson: 


Consider now the sources of my career as a teacher. Those sources 
were in the times, in that wonderful period of human history, in 
which my whole educational career lay. Think of it! When I was 
coming on as a teacher in Harvard, . . . the philosophers of the 
world were preaching attention to the individual and proclaiming 
the immense variety of human nature. . . . Think how Emerson 
came into power in the days of my youth. . . . Out of that extra- 
ordinary period have come the ideals and the lessons which I fol- 
lowed all through my active career.*° 


V 


Holmes said that Eliot had turned Harvard over like a flap- 
jack. In 1869 the new president found a local college whose 
administration and curriculum had undergone no radical 
change for generations; before he resigned, Harvard was a 
great institution serving the entire nation, a progressive uni- 


87 Eliot, “What Is The College For?” Education, xxxv, 273. See Journals, tv, 
368, 369. 

88 A Late Harvest (Boston, 1924), 129. 

89 Harvard Memories (Cambridge, 1923), 54 

90 Quoted in James, Charles W. Eliot, 1, 310-311. 
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versity which had altered the standards of education through- 
out America. It is not exaggeration to say that American high- 
er education was remodelled largely according to Eliot’s ideas. 
In an after-dinner speech in 1877, he jovially observed that 
“the original differences between Harvard and Yale seem to 
be rapidly disappearing. For example, a good many years ago, 
Harvard set out on what is called the ‘elective’ system, and 
now I read in the Yale catalogue a long list of studies called 
‘optional,’ which strikes me as bearing a strong resemblance 
to our elective courses.”*' More formally, in an article on 
“American Universities: Their Resemblances and Their Dif- 
ferences,” three years before the end of his administration, 
Eliot observed with quiet pride that “All the American col- 
leges have now adopted the elective system of studies, tho not 
all to the same degree or extent.”’*? This system prevailed in 
American higher education, with continuous modifications, 
until about 1945, when many institutions drastically limited 
the elective system and moved again in the direction of a pre- 
scribed program of studies. The publication of ‘““The Har- 
vard Report,” General Education in a Free Society (1945), 
typified this movement. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to prove that Em- 
erson was the only source of Eliot’s educational doctrines. Eli- 
ot read extensively and continuously throughout his career; 
and for his educational theory he went back to his own experi- 
ence as a teacher at Harvard and at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, his observation of French and German 
universities, to Montaigne, Bacon, Comenius, Milton, Locke, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Channing, Spencer, and Arnold, among 
others, as well as to Emerson. 

But considering the striking similarity of President Eliot’s 
entire educational program to Emerson’s, his self-acknowl- 
edged indebtedness to him for the ideology which prompted 

91 In.a speech on “Harvard and Yale” at the seventy-second anniversary ban- 
quet of the New England Society, in New York City, Dec. 22, 1877; printed in 
Thomas B. Reed, editor, Modern Eloquence (Philadelphia, 1900), u, 428. 


92 Educational Review, xx1 (Feb., 1906), 120. 
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the extension of the elective system at Harvard, the services of 
Harvard to the nation, and the extent to which American col- 
leges and universities patterned their programs on the Har- 
vard elective system, we may conclude that the influence of 


Fmerson on our higher education was not slight. 





DECLINE OF THE GREAT AWAKENING IN 
NEW ENGLAND: 1741 TO 1746 


EUGENE E. WHITE 


N February of 1741, as the Minerva pushed her way slowly 

through the cold Atlantic waters toward England, George 
Whitefield labored in his cabin, recording the context of ser- 
mons he had preached during the Great Awakening in Amer- 
ica.* There must have been a touch of triumph in his manner 
as he wrote out the words which had thrilled thousands of 
simple-minded folk. As the principal actuator of the revival, 
he had brought religion into the hearts of many who never be- 
fore had felt the warmth of real faith; he had carried the gospel 
from Boston to Savannah by sea and land to everyone who 
would listen; he had pleaded in the streets, fields, private 
homes, churches, and market places with the downcast and 
the unregenerate to forsake earthly ways for a life of service 
to Christ. 

But if the ardent young man had possessed less of an emo- 


tional nature and more of Franklin’s analytical powers, he 
might have paused. Had his message actually been a clarion 
summons to the great work of building a noble temple of the 
Lord? What were to be the ultimate results of his evangelism 
in the colonies? 


When cast adrift from the spell of Whitefield’s oratory, the 


1 George Whitefield (1714-1770), the son of a Gloucester, England, inn 
keeper, was educated at St. Mary de Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, and 
at Oxford University. Ordained in 1739, he made a first trip to America in 1738 
as chaplain to Frederica, Georgia, and a second trip to the colonies (November, 
1739, to January, 1741) at the time of the Great Awakening. He spent the next 
thirty years in roving over the British Isles and in visiting America five more 
times. He died September go, 1770, at Newburyport, Massachusetts. In addition 
to his preaching during the Awakening in America, Whitefield is remembered 
for his work in helping stimulate the Wesleyan revival in England during 1739 
and the early 1740's. 

2 The “Great Awakening” refers here to the wave of religious emotionalism 
which, between 1739 and 1745, swept over New England, the Middle Colonies, 
and, to a much lesser extent, South Carolina and Georgia. The Awakening con- 
stituted the first great social movement in American history prior to the Revo- 
lution. 
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Awakening flourished vigorously for a few brief months, then 
gradually degenerated into quarreling factions, sporadic local 
outbursts of religious fervor, and confusion. In New England 
where excitement had been greatest, the aftermath disrupted 
the normal, peaceful relationship among the clergy and the 
people for almost a decade. 

On December 13, 1740, before Whitefield had sailed for 
England,’ Gilbert Tennent, according to agreement with re- 
vivalists in New England and in the Middle Colonies, ar- 
rived in Boston to help maintain the emotionalism of the 
Awakening. Unlike the mellow-voiced Whitefield, who con- 
trolled the emotions of his audiences by subtle inflections,‘ 
dramatic pauses, and effective modulation of intensity, Ten- 
nent, with his strident, unmusical voice, could only flail away 
at his hearers. His pugnacious Scotch-Irish nature lacked the 
gentleness necessary for persuasion. His sole technique was to 
stamp and yell in an endeavor to terrorize individuals into 
conversion. Whitefield reached the outskirts of the largest 
crowds by means of perfect enunciation and energetic vocal 
projection; Tennent frequently so lost himself in his passions 
that he became incoherent. Whitefield charmed and fright- 
ened his hearers with a skillful blending of appeals to their 
love of the Divine Being and to their fear of hell; Tennent 
resorted primarily to the use of fear. His God was a vindictive 
master who decreed that—regardless of the purity of their lives 
—the great mass of humanity should suffer in damnation for 
eternity because of Adam’s sin. 

During the three months of Tennent’s visit to New England 
he preached night and day, even out-of-doors in near-zero tem- 

3 The extent of Whitefield’s visit to New England during the Awakening 
consisted of approximately six weeks during the fall of 1740. He then trav- 


elled to New York and to Philadelphia, where he embarked for Charlestown. 
He sailed for England on January 24, 1741. 

4 For an analysis of Whitefield’s preaching, see Eugene White, “The Preach- 
ing of George Whitefield During The Great Awakening in America,” in Speech 
Monographs, xv, No. 1; White, “Whitefield’s Use of Proofs During The Great 
Awakening in America,” in Western Speech, xiv, No. 1; and White, “George 
Whitefield’s Preaching In Massachusetts And Georgia: A Case Study In Per- 
suasion,” in The Southern Speech Journal, xv, No. {. 
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peratures with snow a foot deep on the ground. Under the spell 
of his intimidations, taut nervous systems sometimes demand- 
ed release from unbearable tension, and here and there bodies 
crashed down into the snow to twist and jerk. The drama of 
such antics encouraged others to emulation. Under White- 
field’s preaching in Boston there had been only slight tenden- 
cies toward excessive bodily agitations. Now, however, all re- 
straint was lifted and many persons indulged in emotional 
orgies. 

A pithy contemporary comment concerning the Log Col- 
lege evangelist was made by the prejudiced Timothy Cutler: 
“After Whitefield came one Tennent—a monster! impudent 
& noisy; and told them all they were damn’d, damn’d, damn’d! 
This charm’d them! And in the dreadfullest winter that I ever 
saw, people wallowed in the snow night & day for the benefit 
of his beastly brayings, and many ended their days under these 
fatigues.” * Numbers of sober-minded persons witnessing such 
mass hysteria wondered if this indeed was the work of God. 

By the time of Tennent’s departure from New England in 
March, 1741, confusion was widespread throughout the north- 
ern colonies. Numerous ministers and lay exhorters roamed 
the countryside, invading church services with or without per- 
mission. Frequently these “guests’’ interrupted the proceed- 
ings to preach terrifying sermons, which set the listeners into 
“hideous shrieks and outcries,”’ to shout charges of unconver- 
sion against the local pastor, and to urge the congregation to 
separate from him.® As a result of the critical attitude engen- 
dered by Whitefield, Tennent, and these wandering itinerants, 
some clergymen were driven from their pulpits, various con- 
gregations split over the validity of the conversion experiences 
of their ministers, and a spirit of suspicion characterized re- 
lationships between ministers and their flocks. Gone was much 
of the quiet respect with which parishioners had formerly re- 

5 Timothy Cutler, letter dated September 24, 1743, in the manuscript files 


of the Boston Public Library. The last line in the quotation has been inter- 
lineated and is partly illegible. 


6 For a discussion of the activities of the lay exhorters, see Boston Post Boy, 
September 23, 1741. 
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garded their spiritual mentors. If a minister could not, or did 
not, deliver sensational sermons, he was, in the summary judg- 
ment of many persons, an unconverted Pharisee.’ 

In the colony of Connecticut, religious turmoil had reached 
such a state by May, 1741, that the Legislature forbade any 
minister to preach in pastorates other than his own, without 
the consent of the clergyman involved. The law further pro- 
vided that any preacher from a neighboring colony who spoke 
in a pulpit without proper invitation should be arrested and 
deported from the colony. Religious controversies had so dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Yale University that the authorities 
threatened to expel any student who criticized the status of 
conversion of any academic official. This edict failed, however, 
to keep peace, and at various times students were expelled for 
their “separatist” tendencies.*® 

Also, in Massachusetts, as the year 1741 progressed, the in- 
spiration of the Great Awakening became increasingly adul- 
terated with sentimentality and physical gyrations. Hundreds 
of pious persons began to question the spirituality of the ab- 
normal behavior produced by many New Light sermons. By 
late spring and early summer the high tide of the revival was 
reached in both Connecticut and Massachusetts. The last great 
appeal to mass hysteria, excepting the sermons of the crazed 
James Davenport, was made by the Reverend Jonathan Ed- 
wards at Enfield, July 8, 1741. His sermon, ‘Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” is probably the most famous dis- 
course in American homiletics. By means of vivid analogies, 
contrasts, factual and hypothetical illustrations, Edwards por- 
trayed to sinners the inevitability and the appalling horrors of 
hell. Yet despite the wails and shrieks which filled the meeting- 
house, Edwards’ efforts merely postponed the decline in re- 

7 A typical contemporary report is the Boston Weekly News Letter, Decem- 
ber 8, 1743. 

8 Boston Evening Post, April 26, 1742; The State of Religion in New Eng- 
land Since the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield’s Arrival There (Glasgow, 1742), 
13, 14. 


9 Edwards, Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God. A Sermon Preached at 
Enfield, July 8th, 1741. At a time of Great Awakenings; and Attended with Re- 
markable Impressions on Many of the Hearers (Boston, 1741). 
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ligious emotionalism. The heights had been reached; the pure 
waters of pious feeling were being increasingly sullied by ex- 
travaganza; a new army of critics, angered by the excesses, was 
challenging the entire movement of the Awakening. 

Perhaps of more genuine value to the cause of the revival 
in 1741 than Edwards’ Enfield sermon, was his publication 
of The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God.*° 
This elaborate treatise, an amplification of a sermon deliv- 
ered at New Haven in September, attempted to prove that the 
revival was a true work of God. He defended excessive physical 
manifestations by explaining that the human body was too 
frail to withstand a realization of hell’s torments.** Edwards 
candidly warned that much emotional indulgence was the 
product of over-heated imaginations, and decried the wide- 
spread tendency to judge the religious status of men’s souls.’ 
He likewise urged the New Lights to be less zealous in con- 
demning conservatives for disassociating from the revival, and 
advised them to avoid complaining of persecution “like swine, 
that are apt to scream aloud when they are touch’d.”’** Despite 
Edwards’ admission of extravagances accompanying the Awak- 
ening, his tract provided the New Lights a valuable intellec- 
tual defense. Unfortunately for the revival, many of its spon- 
sors failed to heed the admonitions of humility and charity." 

The most important developments in the downward trend 
of the Awakening in 1742 were the trials of James Davenport 
and the “confessions” of Gilbert Tennent. Measured in terms 
of faintings, fits, trances, and screaming, Davenport’s preach- 
ing between 1739 and 1742 had probably been more effective 
than that of any other evangelist. Always unbridled in his 

10 Edwards, The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God. Ap- 
plied to That Uncommon Operation That Has Lately Appeared on the Minds 


of Many of the People of This Land. ...A Discourse Delivered at New-Haven, 
September roth, 1741... . (Boston, 1741). 


11 Edwards, The Distinguishing Marks .. . , 21, 22. 

12 Edwards, The Distinguishing Marks . . . , 106, 107. 

13 Edwards, The Distinguishing Marks ..., 107, 108. 

14See An Answer to the Reverend Mr. Edwards’ Sermon, on the Distin- 


guishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God, &c. by a Lover of Truth and 
Peace (Boston, 1748). 
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method, Davenport became increasingly extreme, following 
Whitefield’s departure from the colonies. He apparently be- 
lieved that in order to keep the passion of his followers at white 
heat it was necessary to grow wilder in his delivery and more 
censorious in sermon content. Unlike Whitefield, who cast in- 
famy upon the entire clergy by asserting that the generality of 
ministers were infidels, Davenport branded individual preach- 
ers by name. His victims were frequently the outstanding min- 
isters in the community. When Davenport maligned the Rev- 
erend Mr. Noyes of New Haven, a half-dozen prominent 
clergymen, including Thomas Clap, rector of Yale University, 
published a public letter in rebuttal.** 

Davenport made repeated forays into New England from 
his pulpit at Southold, Long Island, in 1740, 1741, and 1742. 
If denied admittance to a parish church, the enraged visitor 
would preach on the steps and sometimes urge his hearers to 
drink rat poison rather than to hear another sermon from an 
unconverted minister. Leveling a finger at the house of the of- 
fending minister, or labeling him by name, Davenport would 
stamp up and down, roaring that thousands of persons roasting 
in the devil’s kitchen were damning this godless man because 
his teachings had seduced them into hell. Parties of disciples 
would sometimes follow him from town to town, singing 
psalms and chanting passages of scripture. Brawls occasionally 
attended his daytime preaching in the fields and pastures. Not 
infrequently at night services in meetinghouses lighted by 
only one or two weirdly burning tapers, entire congregations 
fell victims of hypnosis under the spell of the wildly gesticu- 
lating image.*® 

Such abnormal behavior caused Charles Chauncy, promi- 
nent minister of the First Church in Boston, to preach various 
discourses, including the widely-read Enthusiasm Described 
and Caution’d Against." Even Gilbert Tennent became so 


15 Boston Post Boy, October 5, 1741. 

16 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, 98, 99, 103-108, etc.; Boston Post Boy, 
September 23, 1741; Boston Evening Post, August 2, 1742. 

17 Chauncy, Enthusiasm Described and Caution’d Against. ... With a Letter 
to the Reverend Mr. James Davenport (Boston, 1742). 
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embarrassed by Davenport's antics that on February 12, 1742, 
he wrote a contrite letter’* to the Reverend Jonathan Dickin- 
son, apologizing for the “excessive heat of temper’’ which he 
had displayed upon a number of occasions. He explained fur- 
ther that since his return to the Middle Colonies from his tour 
of New England he had been besieged with “much spiritual 
desertions, temptations, and distresses of various kinds, com- 
ing in a thick, and almost continual succession,’ by means of 
which he had come into a “greater discovery” of himself. Af- 
ter explaining that his soul was sick from witnessing the en- 
thusiasm and division in the visible church, Tennent com- 
plained about certain “extraordinary things” in Davenport's 
conduct. He condemned the Long Island minister's practice 
of judging the conversion experiences of others, of openly ex- 
posing ministers supposedly guilty of unregeneracy, of urging 
congregations to disassociate from ‘‘unconverted” ministers, 
of sending out unlearned men into the communities as lay ex- 
horters, and of singing on street corners and along country 
roads. All of these errors, according to Tennent, were unscrip- 
tural and schismatic. 

The remarkable feature about this letter was that Tennent 
and most of the evangelists were guilty of the same “errors”’ 
in judgment. Dickinson turned the letter over to Thomas Clap, 
who released it to the press. The Boston and Middle Colony 
papers printed the “apology” on their front pages, and for 
several months public letters attacking or defending Tennent 
appeared in the journals. A number of the letters shrewdly 
pointed out that the disparity between the actions of Daven- 
port and Tennent was merely a quantitative, not a qualitative, 
difference. Others explained that both Davenport and Ten- 
nent were emulators of the pattern set by Whitefield.” 

Although Tennent’s letter proved embarrassing, a more 
injurious blow to the spirit of the Great Awakening occurred 

18 Boston Weekly News Letter, July 22, 1742; Boston Evening Post, July 26, 
1742. 

g* See, for example: Pennsylvania Gazette, September 2 and December 8, 


1742; Boston Weekly News Letter, September 23 and October 28, 1742; Boston 
Evening Post, November 1 and November 8, 1742. 
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early in June when the General Assembly of Connecticut con- 
victed Davenport of being a public menace and transported 
him under armed guard to his home on Long Island.*° Dur- 
ing his brief trial, sentiment rose so high among the evan- 
gelist’s followers that the Governor was forced to appoint a 
special guard to protect the legislators. Davenport offered no 
defense but prayed loudly and frequently to the Lord to for- 
give his ‘‘persecutors.”’ Rather paradoxically he also exhorted 
“the Almighty” to come down and smite his foes in order to 
show the power of heaven.** This disgrace was too much for 
even the avid New Lights. On July 1, 1742, fourteen ministers 
in the Boston-Charlestown area issued to the newspapers a 
declaration in which they found fault with Davenport's con- 
duct and stated their intention of refusing to admit him into 
their pulpits.*? The complaints and lines of reasoning in this 
pronouncement were very similar to those found in Tennent’s 
letter and are illustrative of the tremendous change which had 
occurred since Whitefield had committed those same offenses 
in the fall of 1740. Included in the list of signers were the fol- 
lowing ardent admirers of Whitefield: Benjamin Colman, 
Joseph Sewall, Joshua Gee, Thomas Prince, William Cooper, 
John Webb, Thomas Foxcroft, and Samuel Checkley. It was 
probably a wise decision for these ministers to try to escape 
as much as possible the onus of Davenport, but at the same 
time they denounced in their declaration many of the activi- 
ties in which Whitefield had indulged. In the minds of most 
persons, the English evangelist was the great symbol of the 
Awakening. If opponents of the revival should be able to dis- 
crecit him, then, in large measure, the revival itself would be 
debased. In the following months there were growing num- 
bers of critics who attempted to place all the abuses of the pe- 


20 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 1, 1742. 

21 For an eye-witness account see Boston Evening Post, June 7, 1742. See also 
Boston Weekly News Letter, August 26, 1742. 

22 Boston Evening Post, July 5, 1742; Boston Post Boy, July 2, 1742. Some- 
what later several of these ministers issued a public plea that Davenport be 
treated with “gentleness and tenderness.” Boston Weekly News Letter, August 
26, 1742. 
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riod upon the fading memories of George Whitefield. The 
declaration of the Massachusetts ministers helped furnish am- 
munition to the opposing forces. 

Despite the action of the Connecticut legislature, James 
Davenport invaded Boston, Dorchester, and other Massachu- 
setts towns shortly after the pronouncement of the Boston 
preachers. Late in August he was arrested, tried, and pro- 
nounced insane. Once more the self-styled prophet was de- 
ported to his New York home.** This second banishment was, 
however, somewhat anticlimactic. The damage had already 
been done—the Awakening was no longer a great social move- 
ment. 

The decline of the Great Awakening during the year 1743 
centered around five significant events. To many moderns the 
odium of the burning of books rests upon Adolf Hitler. But 
America has experienced similar, though milder, orgies. Dur- 
ing Whitefield’s stay in the colonies he urged vigorously that 
certain books ought to be burned. A few of his supporters re- 
sponded by throwing “offending” texts into the flames. On 
the first of March, 1743, the separatists of New London, Con- 
necticut, sent a boat across the Sound to Long Island to in- 
vite James Davenport to help organize their new church. Up- 
on arriving at New London, Davenport urged the people to 
collect all their idolatrous possessions, such as wigs, breeches, 
gowns, hoods, cloaks, jewels, rings, necklaces, and books and 
sermons written by Increase Mather, Benjamin Colman, Jo- 
seph Sewall, Charles Chauncy, Samuel Russell, and other min- 
isters. On the afternoon of the Sabbath, March 6, Davenport 
directed the burning of these articles upon the town wharf. As 
the fire ate slowly into the large pile, Davenport led the on- 
lookers in singing Gloria Patri and Hallelujah. As their ma- 
terial goods disappeared they chanted something like the fol- 
lowing: “‘the smoak of the torments of such of the authors... 
as died in the same belief, as when they set them out, was now 
ascending in hell in like manner, as [we see] the smoak of these 


23 Boston Weekly News Letter, August 26, 1742; Boston Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 6, 1742. 
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books rise.”"** After this debauchery, Davenport withdrew 
once more to Long Island, having rendered the revival an- 
other disservice. 
Partly as a result of the publicity accorded the New London 
episode, thirty-eight ministers assembled at Boston in May, 
743, for the purpose of publishing a testimony against the 
Great Awakening. Their protest followed the stereotyped ap- 
proach of attributing the revival more to the devil than to 
God. They objected to: (1) the hypercritical judging of minis- 
ters; (2) the tendency of New Light preachers to absent them- 
selves from their own pulpits in order to visit other parishes; 
(3) the emotional excesses attending the revival; (4) the sep- 
arations within churches; (5) the encouragement given to 
young, uneducated laymen to assume the ministerial office by 
going into communities as exhorters.*° 
Two months later, July 7, an assembly of revivalistic min- 
isters meeting in Boston issued a counter testimony contain- 
ing the following resolution: “there has been a happy and re- 
markable revival of religion in many parts of this land, thro’ 
an uncommon divine influence; after a long time of great de- 
cay and deadness, and a sensible and very awful withdrawal 
of the Holy Spirit from his sanctuary among us.” ** Although 
the proclamation admitted the validity of complaints voiced 
by the May convention of Old Lights, it explained that such 
disorders did not represent the true character of the revival. 
Since the major external manifestation of the Awakening had 


been the physical results produced in congregations by evan- 
gelistic sermons, the New Lights hedged a bit in their explana- 
tion: “No; we never so much as call’d these bodily seizures, 
convictions; or spake of them as the immediate work of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet we do not think them inconsistent with a 
work of Gop upon the soul at that very time; but judge that 


24 Boston Evening Post, April 11, 1743; Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, 220- 
223. 


25 Thomas Smith and Samuel Deane, Journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith and 
the Rev. Samuel Deane . . . (Portland, Maine, 1849). 

26 The Testimony and Advice of an Assembly of Pastors of Churches in New 
England. ... By Order of the Assembly (Boston, 174). 
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those inward impressions which come from the spirit of Gop, 
those terrors and consolations of which he is the author, may, 
according to the natural frame and constitution which some 
persons are of, occasion such bodily effects—And therefore 
that these extraordinary outward symptoms, are not an argu- 
ment that the work is delusive, or from the influence and agen- 
cy of the evil spirit.”” The testimony concluded with a warning 
not to despise the ‘‘outpourings of the spirit,” lest the Lord be 
provoked to pour out the “‘vials of his wrath, in temporal judg- 
ments and spiritual plagues.”” Over one hundred New Eng- 
land clergymen eventually signed the tract. This number is 
not, however, of great significance since deliberate attempts 
were made to collect more signatures than the total of thirty- 
eight which were affixed to the declaration of the Old Lights. 
It is important to notice that this defense of the Awakening 
confessed that many disorders were disturbing the churches of 
New England. It was not an endorsement of the revival in toto, 
but an affirmation that by means of the revival inward changes 
had been performed in the hearts of the people. ‘The weakness 
of this position is that, as their more rational leaders had ad- 
mitted, it is impossible to observe the covert condition of a 
man’s nature. On the other hand, the abnormal commotions 
accompanying the revival were overt, easily seen and heard— 
hence they offered demonstrable evidence. 

Also in 1743 the Assembly of the Colony of Connecticut, 
whose leading civic figures were opposed to the revival, re- 
voked the toleration act adopted in 1708 (at the same time as 
the Saybrook Platform). A new law was enacted which at- 
tempted to control the schismatic tendencies of the New 
Lights, by prohibiting the formation of new churches without 
first obtaining the approval of the legislature. 

The fifth important event in 1743 was the publication of 
Charles Chauncy’s ,Seasonable Thoughts. Neither scholarly 
nor objective, it was a potent piece of persuasion. Chauncy as- 
sumed the réle of an advocate. He sought to prove that the 
Great Awakening was detrimental to religion and was not di- 
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vinely motivated. His method of organization was adroitly 
adapted to refute part by part Edwards’ Some Thoughts Con- 
cerning the Present Revival of Religion, which had been pub- 
lished the year before.*? His most vivid mode of proof was the 
use of numerous examples of riotous disorders produced in 
New England as a concomitant of the revival. Drawing largely 
from the newspapers for his specific instances, Chauncy gave 
careful references to his authorities. He attributed much of 
the turmoil to Whitefield. But, instead of continuing his di- 
agnoses back to Jonathan Edwards, Theodorus Frelinghuysen, 
and William Tennent, Sr., who helped set the stage for the 
Awakening, Chauncy was content to make Whitefield the 
scapegoat. Although the Boston minister also published in 
1743 The Late Religious Commotions in New England Con- 
sidered,** an answer to Edwards’ The Distinguishing Marks 
of a Work of the Spirit of God, the most influential writing of 
the Awakening was almost certainly his Seasonable Thoughts. 

The year 1744, prior to Whitefield’s return to America late 
in the fall, was relatively quiet. The emotionalism of the re- 
vival was almost dead, although a few communities experi- 
enced a temporary flurry of excitement. One of these reanima- 
tions occurred at Ipswich under the exhorting of Richard 
Woodbury, an unlettered, and apparently psychopathic, lay- 
minister.?® The most significant feature of this era was James 
Davenport's recantation of July 28. In his public letter, the 
now contrite evangelist apologized for his “misguided zeal” 
and “false spirit.” His own phrasing is indicative of his trans- 
formation: “I... retract, and warn others against .. . the 
method I us'd .. . in openly exposing such [ministers] as J 
fear'd or thought unconverted, in publick prayer or other- 
wise .. . rashly and upon very slender grounds.”’ He charac- 


27. Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts; Edwards, Some Thoughts Concerning the 
Present Revival of Religion in New-England . . . (Boston, 1742). 
28 Chauncy, The Late Religious Commotions in New-England Considered. 
By a Lover of Truth and Peace (Boston, 1743). In his Preface, Chauncy at- 
tempted to refute William Cooper's Preface to Edwards’ The Distinguishing 
Marks. 


29 Boston Evening Post, July go and August 6, 1744. 
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terized his “advising and urging to such separations from those 
ministers [as] rash, unwarrantable, and of sad and awful ten- 
dency and consequence.” He admitted that he had ‘been led 
astray by following impulses, that he had disturbed the peace 
by singing in the streets, and that he had done “much hurt” 
to religion by encouraging private persons to assume the of- 
fice of preachers. The most interesting portion of the recan- 
tation was a paradoxical passage near the conclusion. Appar- 
ently having forgotten that a few paragraphs before he had re- 
jected the acceptance of divine communications as a directive 
of conduct, Davenport naively wrote that, following the book- 
burning episode at New London, the Lord had explained to 
him the arrogance of his actions.*° 

In the comparatively mellow mood of 1744, Davenport's 
exposé proved unsensational; church authority had been re- 
stored to the pulpit; ministerial vagrancy had been much re- 
duced; bizarre commotions in the pews had almost disap- 
peared. Although the ministers and the people were sharply 
divided among themselves concerning the merits of the re- 
vival, the cloak of peace settled tentatively upon embattled 
New England. 

In the fall of 1744, after preaching during the previous four 
years in England, Wales, and Scotland, Whitefield returned 
to New England. Once again the magnetism of his presence 
drew giant crowds, but there was little frenzy, and no sugges- 
tion of a mass movement. The zenith of the Awakening was 
well past; revivalism was almost dead in the cities; even White- 
field’s evangelism could not agitate again to life the wild fire 
of emotions. Much of the charm of Whitefield’s method had 
disappeared. His spectacular pattern of week-day preaching 
with its constant itinerancy and its extempore, emotional ser- 
mons, which in his absence had been carried to monotonous 
extremes, was no longer novel. 

Another factor making for anticlimactic results was the mili- 


30 Boston Evening Post, August 13, 1744; Thomas Prince, ed., The Christian 
History, September 22, 1744. 
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tant disposition of many of the clergymen and civic leaders. 
During the Awakening almost all persons of influence in Mas- 
sachusetts, if not in Connecticut, had been avowed friends of 
Whitefield and the revival.*t Until the northern tour of Gil- 
bert Tennent there had been almost no open hostility.** Then, 
as we have already seen, criticism of the revival gradually in- 
creased in intensity. The main eruption, however, occurred 
after Whitefield’s return to New England. Angered by the 
evangelist’s slander against the colonial ministry and univer- 
sities, and fearful of a reagitation among the congregations, 
the conservatives launched a vituperative attack in the press 
and pulpit. Whitefield and his supporters were so scurrilously 
treated that many New Lights remained silent rather than to 
expose themselves to indignities.** In general the Paper War 
revolved about six major characteristics of Whitefield’s activi- 
ties during the Awakening: reflections upon colonial univer- 
sities,** enthusiasm, itinerancy, management of the Bethesda 
orphanage, style of preaching, and criticism of the clergy.* 


31 For Whitefield’s own account of how he was followed from Boston to 
Worcester by Governor Belcher, one of the evangelist’s warmest supporters, see 
Whitefield, Journal from a Few Days After His Return to Georgia to His Ar- 
rival at Falmouth . . . (London, 1741), 41. 

82 For example, when the September 29, 1740, issue of the Boston Evening 
Post contained a slightly unsympathetic reference about Whitefield, the Bos- 
ton Weekly News Letier on October 2, 1740, compared the critics of White- 
field to the persecutors of Christ. 

33 Especially maligned and insulted were Thomas Foxcroft and William Hob- 
by, two of the more important defenders of Whitefield and the Awakening. 
Their pamphlets [Foxcroft, An Apology in Behalf of the Revd. Mr. Whitefield; 
Offering a Fair Solution of Certain Difficulties . . . (Boston, 1745); Hobby, An 
Inquiry Into the Itinerancy, and the Conduct of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield 
. . . (Boston, 1745)] brought a series of vicious rebuttals. 

34 During the revival Whitefield had expressed himself caustically about the 
moral tonus of Harvard and Yale. Soon after his arrival in New England in the 
fall of 1744, Harvard published an indictment of the evangelist: The Testimony 
of the President, Professors, Tutors, and Hebrew Instructor of Harvard College 
in Cambridge, Against the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield, and His Conduct 
(Boston, 1744). Shortly thereafter, a similar testimonial was issued by the fac- 
ulty of Yale University: The Declaration of the Rector and Tutors of Yale Col- 
lege in New Haven Against the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield . . . (Boston, 
'745)- 

85 The rash and uncharitable judging of conservative ministers during the 
revival was perhaps the most important single factor in turning much of the 
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By the middle of 1745 it became obvious that there would be 
no rebirth of religious hysteria, and by the spring of 1746 the 
Paper War had gradually worn itself out. 

Although revolutionary in character, the Great Awakening 
was not a spontaneous occurrence. For generations the inter- 
action of complex social forces had gradually prepared the 
New England and Middle Colonies for an outburst of reli- 
gious expression. Like all deep-rooted social movements, the 
revival was not ephemeral in its influence. It might be well to 
look briefly at some of the ways in which the Awakening helped 
shape the evolution of American culture. 

In the first place, the Awakening encouraged a development 
of the democratic sentiment. The activities of the New Light 
evangelists were directed primarily to the uneducated people, 
who constituted the large majority of the listeners.** Many of 
these persons had had no contact with organized religion, and 
little, if any, voice in the management of civil affairs. White- 
field, as did most of his emulators, placed himself upon the 
same social plane with his hearers, spoke to them as one 
friend to another, and attempted to increase their self-status. 
There were strong leveling implications in his teachings that 
the rich were as deeply tainted with Adam’s sin as the poorest 
and most illiterate persons, that almost no wealthy individuals 
or leading statesmen had ever reached heaven, and that the 
Lord had a special preference for the poor. 

Before the revival, public speaking was done chiefly by the 
small minority of educated men, the clergy, doctors, lawyers, 
and magistrates.*? The revival gave voice to any man who 
wished to speak. As has been mentioned, lay exhorters ap- 
peared throughout New England and the Middle Colonies. 


ministry against the Awakening. During the Paper War this resentment evi- 
denced itself in the bitterness with which many of the letters to the papers, and 
pamphlets, were written. 


36 It is probable that the followers of the revival included a higher propor- 


tion of the “better class” in New England than in the Middle or Southern Col- 
onies. 


87 The New England town hall, of course, offered a limited amount of self- 
expression by the common people. 
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In this way the common man received some encouragement to 
step out of his previous réle of silent acquiescence. 

As Alice Baldwin has pointed out in The New England 
Clergy and the American Revolution, the Awakening “had 
stimulated men to new and lively thinking in religious and 
civil affairs. It had brought with it much intolerance, yet out 
of it had grown passionate conviction in men’s rights to free- 
dom of conscience and a struggle, partially successful, to ob- 
tain it.’’** Certainly, the wholesale judging of ministers was 
an example of a people using freedom of expression to criti- 
cize existing authority. As a sort of prelude to the protestation 
somewhat later against the repressive acts of the British co- 
lonial administration, the New Lights in Connecticut strug- 
gled until about 1760 against a repressive government. In that 
colony, following the heights of the revival, the followers of 
Whitefield suffered a mild type of persecution: minor officials 
were ejected from office; legally elected legislators were denied 
seats in the Assembly; a few were imprisoned because of their 
religious convictions. It is interesting to note that when the 
New Lights came to power in the late 1750's they attempted 
to control the religious thinking of the conservatives by legal : 
enactments. The Old Lights were thereby in their turn forced 
to fight for tolerance and against state control of religion. 

Gradually in New England the futility of the doctrinal con- 
flict between the Calvinism of the New Lights and the Armin- 
ianism of the Old Lights taught the two groups a valuable les- 
son in human relations: that conflicting interests could exist 
peacefully in a democratic society. 

It would be easy to over-emphasize the importance of the 
Great Awakening in the evolution of American liberties. Per- 
haps it is sufficient to say that the Awakening was the first na- 
tive mass movement which tended to draw most of the colonies 
together in acommon bond. The new interest in freedom from 
civil or ecclesiastical restraint, arising from the revival, helped 

38 Alice Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American Revolution 
(Durham, 1928), 80. 
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prepare the American colonists for new levels of democracy. 

The pattern of revival hysteria established during Jona- 
than Edwards’ Northampton revival of 1734,°° and given defi- 
nite form by the Great Awakening, still remains a part of our 
American culture. The great revivals of American history, 
based upon the prototype of the Awakening, have all been 
characterized by a simple, fervent plea for personal salvation 
forcefully delivered by masterful personalities like Buddy 
Robinson, Dr. Massey, Billy Sunday,.and Gypsy Smith. 

The Awakening also helped directly and indirectly to ac- 
celerate the growth of various evangelical denominations. 
During the Awakening, revivalism had been generally con- 
fined to the cities and settled areas of the East; following the 
decline of the Awakening, revivalism moved to the sparsely 
settled districts and to the frontier, especially in the Middle 
Colonies and the upper South. Formalism and dogma were 
ill-suited to the needs of the pioneers; staid, well-educated, 
conservative ministers could not compete successfully with the 
unlettered, zealous circuit riders and exhorters. 

Even before 1741 New Side Presbyterian*® ministers en- 
tered the back country of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, which was filling up with Scotch-Irish and German 
immigrants. One of these preachers, William Robinson, early 
in 1743 chanced upon a small revival in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. A local resident, Samuel Morris, by means of reading 
from a volume of Whitefield’s sermons, and a few other works, 
had been able to stimulate considerable interest in religion. 
With the aid of Robinson and other New Side evangelists 
summoned from the Middle Colonies, a genuine awakening 
was agitated into life. The revival gradually spread to other 
Virginia counties and to North Carolina. During the ensuing 

39 Of perhaps as much influence in this regard as the actual revival was Ed- 


wards’ recording of the event in his famous A Faithful Narrative of the Surpris- 
ing Work of God .. . (Boston, 1738). 

40 After the schism of 1741 the New Side Presbyterians gradually grew more 
powerful; in 1745 they organized their own synod; in 1758 when the Presbyteri- 
an Church of the Middle Colonies healed its break, the New Side ministers 
were four times as numerous as Old Sides. 
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years, New Side Presbyterian ministers accompanied the tide 
of Scotch-Irish across the Shenandoah valley and the Blue 
Ridge mountains. 

Near the close of the century the Methodists, who followed 
the evangelistic teachings of Whitefield, the Wesleys, and 
Francis Asbury, became a powerful factor in the religious, and 
hence social, life of the westward-moving frontier. 

The Baptists in New England and the Middle Colonies re- 
ceived little direct benefit from the Awakening. There was, 
however, an important Baptist revival produced in Virginia 
and North Carolina as an indirect result of the Awakening. 
In 1755, two Connecticut Baptists, Daniel Marshall and Shubal 
Stearns, who had been previously converted by Whitefield’s 
preaching, settled at Sandy Creek, North Carolina. Gradually 
the two men stimulated a religious movement which spread 
throughout North Carolina and Virginia. By the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War there were more than four thou- 
sand Baptists in the two colonies. When the pioneers entered 
the valleys of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, they were ac- 
companied by Baptist preachers, who taught Whitefield’s sim- 
ple doctrine of the inward experiencing of Christ. With the 
help of other evangelical denominations, the Baptists were to 
set in motion successions of revivals in the land west of the 
Alleghenies. 


By the latter part of 1742 the Awakening had attained its 
climax and during the next few years declined steadily in im- 
portance. The aftermath, which inevitably follows any height- 
ened emotional state, was intensified by a growing repugnance 
to the extreme behavior of Tennent, Davenport, Woodbury, 
and other exhorters. By 1746 the spirit of the revival was prac- 
tically dead in New England. The future of revivalism lay 
with the outward push of the frontier. Although the eventual 
results of a social phenomenon like the Great Awakening are 
difficult to ascertain, it may be concluded that the Awakening 
exerted a significant influence upon American society. 





WHITTIER AND THE ENGLISH POETS 


ALWIN THALER 


N his fine essay on Andrew Marvell (1848), Whittier intro- 

duces a bit of scholarly conjecture which must fall curi- 
ously upon the ears of those who know him only as the laure- 
ate of the abolitionists or the homespun poet of ““Snow-Bound” 
and “The Barefoot Boy’’—the “untaught” bard of Amesbury. 
Marvell’s “Bermuda Emigrants,” Whittier writes,’ “has some 
happy lines,” including these “which doubtless suggested a 
couplet in Moore’s ‘Canadian Boat Song’: 


And all the way, to guide the chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time.” 


Moore's couplet—which Whittier does not print—runs like 
this: 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time.” 


ro 


Now it may be that Whittier’s “doubtless” is too strong a word. 
At all events, I propose, later in this paper, to exact a kind of 
poetic justice—by pointing out several instances, not hitherto 
noted, of Whittier’s probable indebtedness to the English po- 
ets, inciuding one or two of the Elizabethans and some of the 
Romantics and the Victorians. First, however, I shall review 
one aspect of the Whittier legend which, in my judgment, fe- 
quires correction. 

Whittier himself was the first if not the only begetter of the 
Whittier legend. Self-educated, except for his two terms at the 
Haverhill Academy, he was invincibly “modest and reticent, 
carrying these virtues almost to an extreme.”* He never for- 
got that he “was once a barefoot boy.” In the ““Proem” (1847), 
‘The Tent on the Beach” (1867), and elsewhere he deprecates 
his “rustic reed of song,” the “rigor” of the “frozen clime”’ 


1 Complete Writings (Cambridge, 1904), v1, 96 (hereafter cited as A). 
2 Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works (Boston, 1855), 11, 100. 
3G. R. Carpenter, Whittier (Boston, 1903), viii. 
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which produced the “unskilled” “harshness” of his “untaught 
ear.” At best, it was virtually untaught—so he suggests in his 
autobiographical letter of 1882‘—except by the poetry of the 
Bible and of Robert Burns, which, “with only about twenty 
. . . books”—mostly Quaker journals but including The Pil- 
grim’s Progress*—made up the sum total of his home library 
up to his fifteenth year. The contributors to the Whittier leg- 
end, however, take too little account of another pertinent re- 
mark of the poet. “I was early fond of reading,” says Whittier’s 
letter; and he sometimes “‘walked miles to borrow” a good 
book when he heard of it. Incidentally, Whittier did not recall 
in this letter of his old age another pertinent fact later noted 
by Pickard, his kinsman and biographer: that “‘in his teens,”’ 
on his first visit to Boston, young Whittier, besides meeting a 
charming actress in the home of friends, purchased ‘‘a copy of 
Shakespeare” and ‘‘a copy of one of the Waverley novels’— 
which novel he and his sister Elizabeth read “with surrepti- 
tious enthusiasm.” ® Nor was this the end of their adventures. 

Whittier’s essays, and more especially the recently pub- 
lished correspondence between him and Elizabeth Lloyd,’ 
prove conclusively that he continued to read Shakespeare, 
from youth to old age, with unconcealed enthusiasm; indeed, 
that he delighied in introducing his friends to “that strolling 
player” as ‘‘to the presence of Majesty.’” Again, before he was 
twenty-one, Whittier had paid tribute—with reservations—to 
“the undying fame of Byron’”’;* and his early newspaper verse 

4 Carpenter, Whittier, 297 ff. 

5 According to Whittier’s verses written at the age of fifteen or sixteen, print- 
ed by S. T. Pickard, Whittier-Land (Cambridge, 1904), 25. (Cf. A, vi, g.) 

6S. T. Pickard, Life and Letters of J. G. Whittier (Cambridge, 1894), 1, 44-45- 
(Hereafter cited as P.) 

7 T. F. Currier, editor, Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers (Cambridge, 1939). 
(Hereafter cited as E. L.) In 1841 Elizabeth Lloyd wrote to Whittier: “. . . do 
not think to make me believe thee is reading Friends Journals and good books 
all the time. .. . Thou hast been keeping company with that ‘strolling player’ 
Will Shakspeare. Well, I . . . thank thee for introducing me into the presence of 
Majesty. Of a truth, he is ‘the Master Spirit.’ . . . Shakspeare’s is a Pyramid of 
Mind” (p. 64). 


°P. 1, 71. 
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indicates that between his eighteenth and twenty-fifth year 
he had regularly used Scott, Burns, Moore, Mrs. Hemans, and 
“Ossian” as literary models.* Whittier later excluded most of 
these early pieces from his collected works, and his critics dis- 
miss them as unimportant “imitative exercises,” schoolboy 
verses.’® Even so, it is significant that among these schoolboy 
poems was at least one inspired by another of “‘the kings of 
mind,” “the lords of thought,”** of whom Whittier wrote in 
1866 that his “whole life” had “felt the influence of his writ- 
ings.” ** This poem, published when Whittier was barely nine- 
teen, was entitled “Lines Written Immediately After Read- 
ing Milton’s Paradise Lost.” ** Whittier’s own contemporaries, 
unaware of these details, naturally took him at his own esti- 
mate. They loved his “home-taught songs,” and on his last 


birthday—perhaps with Lowell’s eulogy in mind—they hailed 
him as their ““wood-thrush of Essex.” ** Later biographers and 
critics recognized that he read widely in his old age, but in- 
sistently kept alive the legend of the “provincial” Whittier, 
“a rustic ... writing for rustics” “—the barefoot boy of Ameri- 


can letters. 

As a notable case in point, I quote from Professor Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘admirable study of Whittier” ** in the American Men of 
Letters series: 


9 Carpenter, Whittier, 43-45, 49-50; F. M. Pray, Whittier’s Apprenticeship 
(Bristol, N. H., 1930), 59 ff., 107 ff. 

10 W. M. Payne, Cambridge History of American Literature, u, 46; Carpen- 
ter, Whittier, 49, 92. 

11 See Whittier’s poem, “The Library” (1875). 

12 P, 1, 506. 

13 Pray, Whittier’s Apprenticeship, 27-28. 

14 See Whittier’s poem, “Response” (1878), in H. E. Scudder, editor, Whit- 
tier (Cambridge, 1937), 409 (hereafter cited as C). Lowell had written: “Thy 
steps allure us, which the wood-thrush hears” (P, 11, 704, 757). 

15 Bliss Perry, J. G. Whittier (Boston, 1907), 32; Carpenter, Whittier, 227-228. 
See also: T. W. Higginson, Whittier (New York, 1902), 2; P. E. More, Shelburne 
Essays, 34 Ser. (New York, 1907), 32; V. L. Parrington, Romantic Revolution in 
America (New York, 1927), 366-370. 

16 Bliss Perry, J. G. Whittier, 29. 
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Whittier alone [among the New England poets] was country born 
and country bred, a country man in education and sympathies. . . . 
In the biography of such a man. . . we shall not find ourselves con- 
cerned with . . . native intelligence as modified by foreign travel 
and by the influence of European philosophy or letters, but rather 
with the undiverted development of a peculiarly native writer, un- 
der the stimulus only of his natural environment and of . . . great 
local or national forces.*" 


By way of commentary upon this pronouncement, I quote two 
passages from Whittier himself, written’ in his thirties and 
forties: 


Human life . . . is the same everywhere. If we could but get at the 
truth, we should find that all the tragedy and all the comedy of 
Shakespeare have been reproduced in this little [New England] 
village. God has made all of one blood.** 


[A certain] pedler and poet . . . a Yankee troubadour [was as] wel- 
come to us in our country seclusion as Autolycus to the clown in 
Winter’s Tale. . . . his rhymes flowed freely “‘as if he had eaten bal- 
lads and all men’s ears grew to his tunes.” ?* 


According to Carpenter, however, young Whittier 


had .. . few books . . . which he read again and again.?° [During 
his] years of [anti-slavery] lobbying and pamphleteering and jour- 
nalism ... and for twenty years or more after his return to Ames- 
bury jca. 1840-1860, when he was between thirty and fifty-odd] he 
knew only reformers. [As late as 1859] he was still a reformer and 
not yet a man of letters. . . .2t He was never fond of pure literature. 
[Not until] age and weakness [had fallen upon him did he] read 

.. widely in... pure literature. .. . Toward fiction and fanciful 
poetry he does not seem, in his maturity, to have been strongly 
drawn.”? 


17 Carpenter, Whittier, 3-4. 

18 “My Summer with Dr. Singletary” (1851), A, v, 209. 

19 “Yankee Gypsies” (1845)—the same essay which describes the ‘auld carle” 
to whom Whittier owed his “first introduction to the songs of Burns” (A, v, 334, 
336; cf. Winter’s Tale, tv, iv, 184). 

20 Carpenter, Whittier, 28. (Bliss Perry, 4, emphasizes the same point.) 

21 Carpenter, Whittier, 144-145, 194-195. (Cf. P. E. More, 32.) 

22 Carpenter, Whittier, 224, 280-281, 247. 
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My preceding notes on Whittier’s early and later contacts 
with such writers as Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Scott and 
Byron indicate that Carpenter’s version of the Whittier leg- 
end requires correction. A thorough study of Whittier’s read- 
ing is needed.** Meanwhile, a few facts require immediate em- 
phasis. The first is that Whittier seems to have read, almost 
from the beginning, not few but many books.** The second 
is that during the anti-slavery crusade, before and after 1840, 
when he was not yet a man of letters, he read, in Elizabeth 
Lloyd’s words, “‘every thing.” ** His letters and hers—chiefly 
between 1840 and 1844—come close to proving this round as- 
sertion. For example: he and she—chiefly he—run the gamut 
of Shakespeare. They quote the strolling player back and forth 
all the way from “poor Lavinia in Titus,’ “Falstaff’s ragged 


regiment,” and Twelfth Night’s “whirligig of time” to Othel- 
lo’s “plain unvarnished tale” and the “‘sea-change’’ of The 
Tempest.*® (My note on these allusions shows, incidentally, 


23 For example: Parrington, 366, says that Whittier “seems not to have been 
acquainted with” Rousseau and Jefferson. The fact is that Whittier mentions 
both writers many times (A, vil, 204, 71, 108; C, 39-40; T. F. Currier, Whittier 
Bibliography (Cambridge, 1937], 445. 448). 

24 See my nn. 6, 8-13, 44, and text.—At sixteen, Whittier had read, according 
to his own testimony, not only Bunyan and “pious” Baxter, but also, among 
others, “The Lives of . . . Scott... Pope . . . Young and Prior . . . Milton, 
Addison ... Dyer... Gray .. . Akenside, and Gay” (see above, n. 5). At twenty- 
one, one of the earliest products of his editorial worl. in Boston was an article 
on Scott; and one of his letters of this year (1829) states unequivocally that he 
made the most of his opportunities to read widely in Boston’s libraries—“in the 
Athenaeum” for example (P, 1, 93; cf. Carpenter, 55, 58). 

25 E. L., gg. (She wrote this in 1842.) 

26E. L., 37, 36, 79, 60, 131.—-Among other plays repeatedly alluded to or 
quoted by Whittier are: Midsummer Night’s Dream, Winter’s Tale, Troilus 
and Cressida, 1 Henry IV, Henry V, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Corio- 
lanus (see C, 244; my n. 19 and text; A, vI, 249, 246, 216; A, v, 234, 208; A, vu, 
267, 376; P, 11, 469). One or two specific—though halting—echoes of Shake- 
spearean phrases in Whittier’s early work should be noted. For example: the 
Merchant passage (V, i, 58-59), “the floor of heaven | Is thick inlaid with patens 
of bright gold,” is echoed in a recollection of Whittier’s boyhood—when he 

... through roof-cracks could at night behold 

Bright stars in circle with pattens of gold. 
Similarly, Othello’s long farewell to the tranquil mind, the plumed troops, and 
the big wars is probably responsible for young Whittier’s laboriously reiterated 
“Farewell . . . farewell” to “the good old ways” of “the homely hearth,” “the 
days ot industry,” “of artless innocence,” etc. (See Pickard, Whittier-Land, 35, 
152-153; Othello, m1, iii, 348 ff.) 
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that Whittier read many other Shakespearean plays and ech- 
oed them occasionally.) Meanwhile, he and Elizabeth Lloyd al- 
so exchanged notes on many other writers. Thus, we hear fre- 
quently of Milton (his “outward blindness and inward illu- 
mination,” and of the Areopagitica’s remarks on “cold and 
passionless virtue’’),?” of Wordsworth’s sonnets and Coleridge’s 
Christabel and “Southey’s pilgrims to Campostello,”** of 
Burns and Scott and Byron, of Keats’s Endymion (“‘a joy for- 
ever’) and Tennyson's “white lilies of eternal peace’’*® and 
Whittier’s well-beloved Charles Lamb—not to mention Dick- 
ens and Carlyle.*® Even if there were no further evidence, these 
names in themselves would throw doubt upon Carpenter's 
last generalization. Was Whittier “never fond of pure litera- 
ture’? Certain ii is that he loved Andrew Marvell and Charles 
Lamb,** Spenser and George Herbert,*? and the “quaint and 
beautiful essa‘ys’’ of Emerson—whose poems he regarded as the 
best produced by any American.** And the man who was “‘not 
... Strongly drawn” toward fiction read Scott enthusiastically 
as a youngster, devoured Sterne and Dickens and Marryat and 
Kingsley™ later on, and in betwixt and between admired such 
diversified fictions as Robinson Crusoe and Wieland and 
Wuthering Heights.** The Whittier legend, finally, has taken 
too little account of the fact that this provincial poet had sound 
critical sense (witness his appreciations of Bunyan, Baxter, 
Marvell, Charles Lamb) and a useful fondness for parody. (He 
parodied, among others, Burns, George Wither, and his own 


- 8,79, 34, 124, 105. 
+» 77> 30, 132, 135.—CE£. Thaler, “Tennyson and Whittier,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXVIII (F949), 518-519. 

30 E. L., 104, 92, 45. 

31 A, vi, 216 ff. 

32 See below, p. 60; and A, v, 368-369; P, 11, 486; Currier, Whittier Bibliog- 
raphy, 207. 

33 “T regard Emerson as foremost in the rank of American poets; he has writ- 
ten better things than any of us” (ca. 1884; P, 11, 696). On the essays, cf. Carpen- 
ter, 214. 

34 P, 1, 218; P, 1, 665-666, 553, 627, etc. 


35 A, VI, 37; A, VII, 392, $95- 
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‘Maud Muller.” **) The habitual use of these gifts no doubt 
contributed to a third: his excellent memory.** What follows 
will illustrate this fact. I must relegate to a footnote* a long 
supplementary list—culled primarily from the seven volumes 
of Whittier’s collected verse and prose, and from his letters— 
of English writers he certainly knew. (The American writers 
Whittier knew and used demand separate study.) It is time 
to prove my point that Whittier, like most other poets, seems 
to have used his reading, at least on occasion, by remember- 
ing it. 

No one who knows anything of Whittier needs to be remind- 
ed that in his ‘““Proem’”’ (1847) he juxtaposes, characteristically, 
his sense of his own “untaught”’ limitations and his loving ad- 
miration of the elder poets: 


36 Cf. Pray, passim; P, u, 570; Currier, Whittier Bibliography, 297. 

37 An intimate friend of Whittier’s wrote: “He had a retentive memory and 
a marvelous store of information” (P, 1, 60). Concerning a poem of Hayne’s, 
Whittier wrote: “There are lines in it which linger long in the ear, and find 
an echo in the heart,” J. B. Hubbell, editor, Last Years of Henry Timrod (Dur- 
ham, 1941), 113. 

88 This list is drawn from the documents already named in my notes—chief- 
ly from Whittier’s Complete Writings (see my n. 1) and his notes in the Cam- 
bridge Poets Whittier (see my n. 14); also from his letters, especially those in 
Pickard, Currier (Elizabeth Lloyd), and Carpenter (see my nn. 6, 7, 3-4); and 
from Currier’s Bibliography (see my n. 23). CAPS mark authors significantly or 
frequently mentioned (ca. five times or more) by Whittier; the most important 
(those discussed critically, or mentioned ca. ten times or more) are italicized. 

“Piers Ploughman,” Chaucer, Barbour, Sir Thomas More, Foxe, Sidney, 
SPENSER, Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Drayton, Overbury, Quarfes, GEORGE 
HERBERT, Wither, Vaughan, Marvell, Milton, Bunyan, Baxter, James Har- 
rington, Flecknoe, L’Estrange, Walton, Defoe, Tillotson, Locke, Hobbes, Sam- 
uel Butler, Burnet, Clarendon, Gibbon, Swift, Addison, Pope, Sterne, Walpole, 
BURKE, BOSWELL, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Chatterton, Burns, Blake, GRAY, 
COWPER, Ramsay, Cunningham, James Hogg, “Ossian,” MOORE, HEMANS, 
Campbell, Motherwell, Rogers, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
SHELLEY, KEATS, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Lamb, Dickens, Marryat, KINGS- 
LEY, Lytton, Emi!y Bronté, Macaulay, Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, ARNOLD, Cob- 
bett, Ruskin, Hood, Patmore, Fitzgerald, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Rossetti, Swinburne. (See also my n. 24.) 

Besides these English writers, Whittier mentions: Sappho, PLATO, Xeno- 
phon, Sophocles, Euripides, Moschus, Bion, Plutarch, Virgil, Cicero, HORACE, 
Tibullus, Pliny the elder, Marcus Aurelius, DANTE, Boccaccio, Campanella, 
Marot, Montaigne, Pascal, Fénelon, Rousseau, St. Pierre, LAMARTINE, Wal- 
ter von der Vogelweide, Biirger, Novalis, Richter, Fouqué, Theodor Korner, 
Goethe, Freiligrath, Swedenborg, Pushkin, Tolstoi, “the ancient Hindu poems” 
and the Koran. 
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1 love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney's silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning dew. 


Again, no one who remembers the Arcadia’s music (“here a 
shepherd’s boy piping as though he should never be old’’)** 
can fail to recognize the happy fitness of Whittier’s tribute to 
Sidney. So far as I know, however, no one has hitherto noted 
that Whittier alludes to Sidney in at least half a dozen other 
passages (“‘Pipes by lips Arcadian blown,” “Arcadia’s moun- 
tain view,” etc.) of as many different poems*°—one of which 
pays tribute more especially to Sidney the knightly warrior 
and lover, the poet of Astrophel and Stella. In “The Hero” 
(1853) Whittier praised a modern hero by comparing him with 
Sir Philip: 
Oh for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear! . . . 


Oh for the white plume floating 
Sad Zutphen’s field above,— 
The lion heart in battle, 
The woman’s heart in love! ... 


Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man, at least, I know 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


If one might guess—as suggested by my italics—that Whittier 
was reading or re-reading Sidney’s sonnets in 1853, it becomes 
doubly interesting to note that he published “Maud Muller” 
in 1854. It is at least a curious coincidence that his poem, be- 


39 Arcadia, Book 1, Chapter 2, Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1912), 1, 13. 

40“The Tent on the Beach,” “To — Lines . . . after a Summer Day’s Excur- 
sion,” “The Countess,” “Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” “Last Walk in Autumn,” “The 
Hero” (C, 253, 188, 81-82, 111, 152, 192). 
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sides lamenting as Sidney did—especially in his 33d sonnet— 
the unhappy might-have-beens of two lovers who failed to 
make a match of it, actually phrases the situation in strikingly 
similar terms. Here are the two passages: 


Astrophel no. 33 “Maud Muller” 


I might -unhappy word- oh me, And the proud man sighed, 
I might, with a secret pain, 
And then would not, or could “Ah, that I were free again! .. . 
not see my bliss... . For of all sad words of tongue or 
How fair a day was near! Oh pen, 
punished eyes, The saddest are these: “It might 
That I had been more foolish, have been.” * 
or more wise! 


Of course one must make allowance for “the coincidencies of 
fancy’s sweetest children,” but there are other instances of un- 
forgettable phrases from the old poets ‘‘which linger[ed] long”’ 
in Whittier’s ear: 

Pilgrims from many a shrine 

Hallowed by poet’s line, 

At memory’s magic sign.*? 


“At a very early age,” Whittier writes,** “the solemn organ 
roll of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and the lyric sweep . . . of Cowper’s . . . 
‘Royal George’ . . . fascinated” him. I have indicated above 
that all the major figures of the romantic group, and many of 
the minor ones, are mentioned in his writings; but Burns, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Charles Lamb were his lasting 
favorites. The influence of Burns has long been recognized, 
but the claims of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Charles Lamb 
deserve closer notice than they have had hitherto. 

In the poem entitled “Wordsworth” (1851) and in “The 
Tent on the Beach” (1867) Whittier salutes Wordsworth’s 
“mountain peaks of thought,” hails him as “kindred in soul” 


41 Astrophel (cf. above, n. 39), 1, 256; “Maud Muller,” C, 48. 

42 See above, n. 37, and Whittier’s poem, “To a Friend” (C, 174). 
48 P, I, 593- 

44N. 38. 
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to Burns, and ranks him among the noblest of “the lords of 
song.” And he pays further tribute in more than a score of 
other passages. Among them are quotations of great lines (“the 
light that never was, on sea or land,” “‘the vision and the facul- 
ty divine’’),** allusions to famous poems (‘“Toussaint,” ““Yar- 
row,” “Intimations of Immortality”’),*° and specific comment 
on Wordsworth’s sonnets and Peter Bell’s party in a parlor 
“all silent and all damned.’’** For our purposes, however, it 
is especially worth noting that in at least three or four of his 
own poems Whittier seems definitely to recall certain mem- 
orable phrases or concepts of Wordsworth’s. 

Now and again Whittier freely recognized his debt to other 
poets. He did so, for example, in his lines to Burns: “Sweet 
Soul of Song! I own my debt... .”” Again, when he wrote in 
his “Dedication” (1850) to Songs of Labor that “beauty is its 
own excuse,” he added the note, “For the idea of this line I am 
indebted to Emerson in his inimitable . . . ‘Rhodora.’’’** By 
the same token, it appears that in the opening phrase of ‘““The 
Trailing Arbutus” (1880)— 


I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade— 


he remembered Wordsworth’s “I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud” (1807)—to which he had previously alluded in his po- 
em, “Wordsworth.” Again, in a letter written in 1878, Whit- 
tier alludes to a greater poem in speaking of “the spiritual in- 
timations of immortality.” ** It seems likely, therefore, that in 
“The Prayer of Agassiz’’ (1874) his ascription, to “the All-Fa- 
ther,” of “the primal language. . . . The eternal silences,” is a 


45 A, vil, 345; A, VI, 249. 

46 See Whittier’s “Toussaint” (1833: 26 years after Wordsworth’s sonnet)— 
“Far other hands than mine may wreathe | The laurel round thy brow”; “Sun- 
set on the Bearcamp” (1876): “Flowers as fair . . . as ever Yarrow knew, Or . 
By Spenser’s Mulla grew” (C, 265, 162); on “Intimations,” see below, n. 49 and 
text. 

‘7 E. L., 8; P, 11, 689. 

#8 C, 197, 357» 524. 


19 P, 11, 646. (My italics.) 
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recollection of that “‘fountain light” of Wordsworth’s “‘Inti- 
mations” (1807) which has 
power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


Equally telling, I think, if less concentrated, is the likeness be- 
tween Wordsworth’s “Phantom of Delight” (1807) and the 
heroine of Whittier’s “Among the Hills” (1868). 


“She Was a Phantom of 


Delight” 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light 
and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty. 


“Among the Hills” 


Her air, her smile, her motions 
told 
Of womanly completeness; 
A music as of household songs 
Was in her voice of sweetness. 


Finally, I call attention to certain lines in the “‘Prelude’”’ to this 
same poem of Whittier’s—lines which inevitably recall “Tin- 
tern Abbey” and its doctrine “that nature never did betray 


the heart that loved her’: 
“Tintern Abbey” 


...inafter years ... when thy 
mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely 
forms... 

For all sweet sounds and har- 
monies; oh! then 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or 
grief 

Should be thy portion, with 
what healing thoughts 

... wilt thou remember . . . these 
my exhortations. 


50 C, 86, 85. 


“Prelude” to “Among the Hills” 


Haply in years 

That wait to take the places of 
our own, 

... this simple lay... 

May seem the burden of a 
prophecy... 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped 
and starved so long, 

At Nature’s table feast his ear 
and eye 

With joy and wonder; let all 
harmonies 

Of sound, form, color, motion 
wait upon 


The princely guest.*° 
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Coleridge—“‘a mind which traversed in imagination the vast 
circle of human experience’ **—and Charles Lamb—the man 
who “love[d] Quaker ways,” “the gentle author of Elia’’**— 
were as close to Whittier’s affections as Wordsworth. Like 
Wordsworth, each of them is directly quoted or alluded to in 
Whittier’s writings 2 score of times or more. Evidence of un- 
conscious recollection of them by Whittier is not plentiful,® 
but I list a few instances for what they may be worth. 

(1) Whittier frequently quoted from “Christabel” in his 
prose and verse.** As indicated below, a passage in “Mogg Me- 
gone”’ (1835) and another in a letter of 1840, are virtually quo- 
tations without quotes from “Christabel’’ (1816). 


“Christabel” “Mogg Megone’’®® 


Hush, beating heart of Christa- Blessed Mary! who ts she 
bel! Leaning against that maple- 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! tree? 
She folded her arms beneath her 
cloak, [In a letter of November 2, 
And stole to the other side of the 1840, to Elizabeth Lloyd, Whit- 
oak. tier told her, without quotes, 
What sees she there?... that “one verse” of hers] 
I guess, ‘twas frightful there to 
see is beautiful exceedingly.*® 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly. 


(2) Probably no single classic, ancient or modern, is more 
often quoted directly by Whittier than the Essays of Elia.** The 


51 A, vi, 128. 

52 A, vi, 216-217; cf. Lamb’s “Imperfect Sympathies.” 

53 Pray (Whittier’s Apprenticeship, 23) thinks two of Whittier’s schoolboy 
poems “might ... have been inspired by” “The Ancient Mariner.” 

54 See the headnote to his poem, “April” (C, 145); A, vu, 174; Pray, 77. 

55 C, 505. 

56 Elizabeth Lloyd later repeated the phrase, in quotes, to Whittier (E. L., 
34, 124). 

57 See, for example, C, 171; P, 1, 651; A, v, 417-418; A, vi, 69; A, vil, 316. 
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following passages indicate that he did not always bother with 


quotation marks. 


[In “New Year’s Eve’ Charles 
Lamb, no longer young, no 
longer enjoys his birthday:] 


. . Shall I confess a truth?— I 
feel these audits but too power- 
fully. I begin to count the prob- 
abilities of my duration. ... As 
the years... lessen... I set more 
count upon their periods. . 
I... reluct at the inevitable 
course of destiny. I am in love 
with this green earth; the face of 
town and country, the unspeak- 
able rural solitudes, and the 
sweet security of streets. ... 7 am 
content to stand still at the age 
to which I am arrived; I and my 
friends. . . . 


[In a letter®* of December 19, 
1881 Whittier wrote concerning 
his birthday: ] 


I confess 1 do not enjoy these 
anniversaries. They are solemn 
reminders of the inevitable end; 
and J love this old world of ours, 
and the sweet familiar scenes 
and dear human faces, too well 
to be quite ready to leave them. 


[Again, in “The World’s End” 
(1844):] 


I confess [I love] Mother Earth 

. this goodly, green, sunlit 
home of ours ... cloud, sun and 
rain— J for one am contented 
with them. . . .5° 


The Victorians, both the more and the less eminent, also re- 
ceive frequent mention in Whittier’s pages. Macaulay and 
Carlyle, Dickens and Tennyson, are given chief prominence; 
but Thomas Hood and Coventry Patmore, Fitzgerald and the 
Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne and Rossetti, Cob- 
bett, and Kingsley and Ruskin, are also noticed. Several of this 
group left their mark upon Whittier, but I must conclude for 
the present with a note on Whittier and Robert Browning. 

Probably the “provincial” Whittier found both the Brown- 
ings congenial or at least stimulating®’ because he recognized 
the kinship between some essential elements of their ethical 

58 P, 11, 676. 

59 A, V, 422-423. 

60 See below, n. 66 and text. 
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and religious views and his own. Certainly he quoted Eliza- 
beth Barrett approvingly, before her marriage, in two essays 
dated 1843 and 1844." As regards Robert Browning, Carpen- 
ter® saw the “plain touch” of him “in [Whittier’s] splendid 
‘From Perugia’ (1859): 


Off with hats, down with knees, shout your vivas like mad! 
Here’s the Pope in his holiday righteousness clad.” 


Similarly, William Lyon Phelps thought it “‘probable’’ that 
Whittier’s ‘‘confessional poem, “The Meeting’ (1868) . . . was 
inspired by” Browning's ‘Christmas Eve” (1850).** In fairness, 
I think I should add that Whittier was quite capable of work- 
ing independently on themes which Browning later made his 
own. In 1840, for example, Whittier quoted to Elizabeth 
Lloyd®™ from the scriptural commentary, “‘the Targum of the 
Rabbi Abenezra.”’ I am almost tempted to conjecture that 
Whittier drew directly upon Abenezra in his poem about the 
preacher ““Tauler” (1853), a decade before Browning's “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” appeared in 1864. At any rate, the fifth stanza of 
“Tauler”— 


Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs; for shadow as for sun, 

For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 

Our thanks are due, since that is best which is; 
And all which is not, sharing not His life, 

Is evil only as devoid of good—** 


sounds like a startling anticipation of “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” Soon 
after 1853, however, Whittier had certainly begun to read 


61 A, vil, 265; A, v, 380. 

62 P. 232. I am less certain than Carpenter that “In “Telling the Bees’ it is 
plain [that Whittier] had [Browning] in mind” (p. 238). 

63 W. L. Phelps, Browning: How to Know Him (Indianapolis, 1932), 411. 

64 E. L., 21. 


65 C, 45. 
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Browning, and it is clear that he continued to read him later. 
Witness a letter of 1855 in which he told a friend that his sister 


has been reading Browning’s poem (“Men and Women’’) and she 
tells me it is great. I have only dipped into it, here and there, but 
it is not exactly comfortable reading. It seemed to me like a gal- 
vanic battery in full play— its spasmodic utterances and intense 
passion make me feel as if I had been taking a bath among electric 
eels. But I have not read enough to criticize.** 


Evidently Whittier read more soon, for Browning wrote him 
in October, 1856, to thank him for a presentation copy—‘‘a 
book of manly and beautiful verse’ —and to say that he and 
Mrs. Browning were “proud to be numbered” with Whittier’s 
friends. In 1880 Whittier again mentioned Browning in a 
letter to another friend. This time he praised “Browning's rug- 
ged verse and Swinburne’s marvelous rhythmic felicities,” and 
suggested that his correspondent “send Browning a copy” of a 
“satirical poem” she had written in the manner of Browning 
and Swinburne. According to Pickard,** Browning approved 
of it “highly.” 

In view of these facts, it seems not an altogether idle fancy 
to recognize the influence of Browning in some portions of the 
phrasing or thought of Whittier’s later poems. For example, 
the burden of Pippa’s song (1841), “God’s in his heaven--All’s 
right with the world” is close to Whittier’s “God is, and all is 
well” in “My Birthday” (1871). More especially, Whittier 
seems to have remembered Browning’s phrasing—in such po- 
ems as “The Last Ride Together” (1855), “Rabbi Ben Ezra”’ 
(1864), and “Abt Vogler” (1864)—of certain doctrines to which 
both poets subscribed heartily—the doctrine of triumph in fail- 
ure, the virtue of high striving in spite of imperfect attain- 
ment: 

66 P, 1, 370. 


67 W. L. Phelps (Browning: How to Know Him, 412) quotes this letter from 
the autograph at Amesbury. 


68 P, 11, 660. 
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“The Last Ride Together” 
(1855) 

Fail I alone, in words and deeds? 

... All labor, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their unsuc- 
cess. 

Look at the end of work, con- 
trast 

The petty done, the undone 
vast... 

What hand and brain went ever 
paired? 

What heart alike conceived and 
dared? 

What act proved all its thought 
had been? 

What will but felt the fleshly 
screen? 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra” (1864) 


For thence... 

Shall life succeed in that it seems 
to fail; 

What I aspired to be 

And was not, comforts me .. . 


“Abt Vogler” (1864) 


And what is our failure here but 
a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? 
Have we withered or ago- 
nized? 
Why else was the pause pro- 
longed but that singing might 
issue thence? 


69 C, 407, 163. 


Whittier, “My Triumph” 
(1870) 


Let the thick curtain fall; 

I better know than all 

How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained ... 


Sweeter than any sung 

My songs that found no tongue; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


“The Seeking of the Waterfall” 
(1878) 


To seek is better than to gain, 

The fond hope dies as we attain; 

Life’s fairest things are those 
which seem, 

The best is that of which we 
dream... 


So failure wins; the consequence 

Of loss becomes its recompense; 

And evermore the end shall tell 

The unreached ideal guided 
well.® 





THE TWO THEATRES OF HENRY JAMES 


HENRY POPKIN 


ENRY James wrote for two theatres: for the commercial 

stage and for the theatre of his mind’s eye. At midpoint 
in his career as a writer James resolved to become a dramatist. 
His plays met with little success and gave little satisfaction 
even to their author. Disheartened by the necessity of being 
amusing and intelligible to dull audiences which had been 
trained in the very worst of dramatic traditions, James re- 
turned to the art of fiction. In his subsequent novels he em- 
phasized more than ever the theatrical, the dramatic, and the 
scenic. One of his major novels, The Awkward Age, is a “de- 
scribed drama.’ Many more, including The Ambassadors, 
The Spoils of Poynton, and What Maisie Knew, are told from 
the point of view of a single, extraordinarily perceptive ob- 
server. This “centre of consciousness” is the ideal audience 
that James never found in the London theatres. Although the 
sensitive observer may sometimes guess wrong, he appreciates 
and interprets all the subtle acts and words that eluded the 
gross sensibilities of the theatregoers for whom James previ- 
ously wrote. The individuals who view the action of The Am- 
bassadors and the other late novels are more than mere char- 
acters, even more than mere narrators. They are the perfect 
audience that existed only in James’s imagination. And the 
action they are watching, the play they attend, is always an 
ideal drama, a drama so rich and so subtle that James never 
dared offer it to the Philistines of the pit. It is performed by 
actors who are created by the imagination and who are there- 
fore much superior to the imperfect mummers of the profes- 
sional theatres." 

1 The relationship between the late novels and the plays has been discussed 
in Edna Kenton, “The ‘Plays’ of Henry James,” Theatre Arts Monthly, xu, 
347-352 (May, 1928); Leon Edel, Henry James: Les années dramatiques (Paris, 
1931), 163-174; Francis Fergusson, ‘““The Drama in The Golden Bowl,” Hound 
and Horn, vu, 407-413 (Spring, 1934); and Ronald Peacock, The Poet in the 
Theatre (New York, 1946), 26-46. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Edel for the 


privilege of examining his variorum typescript of the dramatic version of The 
American. 
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The divergent techniques that James employed for the two 
theatres are perhaps best illustrated in the several versions of 
The American, James's second novel, published in 1877. It 
later became a play which was produced with moderate suc- 
cess in 1891. Finally, in 1907, James revised the novel for the 
famous New York Edition. The American, as a novel, is rather 
simple and occasionally melodramatic. Modern critical taste 
does not place it among James’s masterpieces; in fact, it is a 
particular favorite of those readers who do not generally care 
for James. One proof of this assertion may be found in Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps’s praise of The American as ‘‘a work of gen- 
ius... this masterpiece . . . this great work of art.’’? 

The American, like many of James's longer works, sets forth 
the conflict between an honest American and the sophisticated 
representatives of European society. Christopher Newman is 
at first accepted by the Bellegardes as a prospective husband 
for Claire, the widowed daughter of the family; then, with- 
out warning, Claire’s mother and older brother change their 
minds and announce that no commercial person, however 
rich and however pleasant, can be permitted to marry into 
their ancient family. Claire enters a convent, refusing the no- 
ble marriage which has been arranged for her. Newman dis- 
covers a skeleton in the Bellegardes’ family closet; he plans to 
expose them, but he ultimately rejects revenge for ethical rea- 
sons. James considered this last moral decision to be the kernel 
of the novel. He wrote in the Preface of 1907: 


He would let them go, in short, his haughty contemners, even 
while feeling taem, with joy, in his power, and he would obey, in 
so doing, one of the large and easy impulses generally characteristic 
of his type. He would n’t “forgive”—that would have, in this case, 
no application; he would simply turn, at the very supreme mo- 
ment, away, the bitterness of his personal loss yielding to the very 
force of his aversion.® 


The construction of The American is largely scenic, and 


2 The Advance of the English Novel (New York, 1919), 315, 316. 
’ The Art of the Novel (New York, 1934), 22. 
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the scenes are always viewed by Christopher Newman, al- 
though the author sometimes expands upon Newman's in- 
sights. Few of these scenes are spatially inipossible for the 
stage; one of the few large sets is, appropriately enough, a the- 
atre. Late in the book the death of Claire’s younger brother 
Valentin begins a series of sensational encounters dramatizing 
the momentous conflict between Newman and the Belle- 
gardes. To heighten tension, James usually limits the impor- 
tant scenes to three characters. Thus we find in succession: 
Newman with Claire, with Mrs. Bread, with the Bellegardes, 
with Mrs. Bread (against a striking Gothic background), with 
Madame Urbain de Bellegarde, with the two elder Belle- 
gardes, with “the comical Duchess” and her Italian visitor, 
and with the Tristrams. Each of these interviews is perfectly 
suited to the theatre. Each scene is firmly anchored in time and 
place. James gave special attention to stage business and he 
assigned all the actors to their proper positions on the stage. 
Indeed, one of the lasting visual impressions created by the 
novel is that of Urbain de Bellegarde standing behind his 
mother’s chair. The scene in which Mrs. Bread reveals the 


Bellegardes’ guilty secret is particularly significant, because it 
demonstrates that James, like most practiced dramatists, was 
unwilling merely to transmit information and let it go at that. 
James had to dramatize, and in this instance he made sure that 
the circumstances in which the information is given are as the- 
atrical as possible. 


The American seems in many ways to be a novel that would 
be comparatively easy to dramatize, but when, in 1389, James 
first considered the dramatization, he realized that he would 
have to make special concessions to the vulgarity of contempo- 
rary audiences. In the Notebooks he recorded Edward Comp- 
ton’s suggestion and then analyzed his degrading task. 


His proposal] is that I shall make a play of the American, and 
there is no doubt a play in it. I must extract the simplest, strongest, 
baldest, most rudimentary, at once most humorous and most 
touching one, in a form whose main souci shall be pure situation 
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and pure point combined with pure brevity. Oh, how it must not 
be too good and how very bad it must be! A moi, Scribe; 4 moi, 
Sardou; a mot, Dennery!* 


The Notebooks, the letters, and The Tragic Muse all provide 
abundant evidence that James knew just how bad popular 
taste was in the theatre. The play-version of The American 
was written to gratify that bad taste. 

Some of the changes James made were in the interest of 
economy. The Tristrams were omitted; in the play Newman 
meets the Bellegardes through the Nioches. The elimination 
of the Tristrams has another significance, however. They are 
the contidantes and interpreters of the novel. They could have 
been made to fulfill the same office dramatically, but not for 
the audience that would see the play. Mrs. Tristram’s subtle 


perceptions were far too fine for the contemporary stage. Sim- 
ilarly, Urbain’s clever wife was left out of the dramatic ver- 
sion, evidently because she is so clever; perhaps also because 
her presence might conflict with the play’s unrelieved sinister 
portrait of the elder Bellegardes. Finally, Stanislas Kapp the 


duellist was dropped, and in the play it is Lord Deepmere who 
shoots Valentin de Bellegarde. 

The characters who remain seem pitifully thinner than the 
corresponding figures of the novel. Madame de Bellegarde is 
more corrupt, and her son Urbain is even worse. Noémie 
Nioche and her father seem less dishonest (he is a real French 
teacher in the play), but in the dramatization they are hardly 
characterized at all. Lord Deepmere becomes a more impor- 
tant character, but he is no longer the generous young man of 
the novel; instead, he has become an experienced roué. Chris- 
topher Newman’s ingenious perceptions have all disappeared, 
and the lines he speaks have much less strength and much less 
wit. The weakness of this characterization is partially ex- 
plained by Newman's youth in the play. While he is thirty-six 
in the 1877 novel and forty-two and one-half in the 1907 novel, 
the Christopher Newman of the play tells Noémie that he is 


4 The Notebooks of Henry James (New York, 1947), 99, 100. 
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ten years her senior; he should therefore be twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine years old. 

In dramatizing, James generally preferred the simple and 
the sensational to the ingeniously fashioned, ready-made scenes 
of the novel. Some of the simplifications are in keeping with 
James’s later observations, in the Preface of 1907, regarding 
weaknesses inherent in the novel. But the naive solutions of 
the play are not acceptable answers to the problems posed by 
The American. The changes result chiefly in a coarsening of 
the original material. They coarsen the characters; they coars- 
en the action itself. 

James wrote in 1907: 


They would positively have jumped then, the Bellegardes, at 
my rich and easy American, and not have “minded” in the least 
any drawback—especially as, after all, given the pleasant palette 
from which I have painted him, there were few drawbacks to mind 
... their taking with alacrity everything he could give them, only 
asking for more and more, and then adjusting their pretensions 
and their pride to it with all the comfort in life. Such accommoda- 
tion of the theory of a noble indifference to the practice of a deep 
avidity is the real note of policy in forlorn aristocracies—and I 
meant of course that the Bellegardes should be virtually forlorn.® 


In accordance with this interpretation, James makes the Belle- 
gardes more avid in the play. They become transparent, dis- 
honest stage-villains. They are first interested in Newman only 
because of his vast wealth. (In the play, as in the novel, James 
avoids mentioning the vulgar amount.) When they decide to 
reject the American, it is not because he is a commercial per- 
son but because they prefer Lord Deepmere’s estate, “such a 
magnificent property.” This reason forces them to disguise 
their motives when they withdraw from their agreement with 
Newman. When Urbain and his mother call upon Newman, 
they have not yet settled upon a. pretext, but Madame de Belle- 
garde is sure that something will suggest itself to her on the 
spur of the moment. She proves to be an excellent improviser, 


5 The Art of the Novel, 35, 36. 
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for, seeing Noémie on the premises, she complains that the 
American does not maintain a proper household. The corre- 
sponding character of the novel may have been less ingenious, 
but she certainly was more dignified. Similarly, Urbain, un- 
reasonably haughty in the novel, becomes shockingly venal in 
the play. After Lord Deepmere has slain Valentin in a duel, 
Urbain suggests to his mother that the match between Claire 
and the American be restored. The old lady silences him with 
an angry insistence upon pride of family. James thus succeeds 
in making the Bellegardes as completely corrupt as a decadent 
French family should be but at a tremendous cost in charac- 
terization. The Bellegardes of the play are no more than obvi- 
ous villains who have come to be hissed and to be foiled. 

One further change in the dramatization corresponds to a 
misgiving about the novel that James expressed in the Preface 
of 1907. James felt he had given inadequate attention to 
Claire’s changed attitude toward her engagement to the Amer- 
ican. In the novel we are told only that she is obedient to her 
mother’s command; no more interpretation is offered. In his 
Preface, James indicated that he was unable to add anything 
else and that he preferred to say as little as possible about 
Claire's motives. 


She had acted in clear good faith, but how could I give the de- 
tail of an attitude, on her part, of which the foundation was yet 
so weak? I preferred, as the minor evil, to shirk the attempt—at the 
cost evidently of a signal loss of “charm”; and with this lady, al- 
together, I recognise, a light plank, too light a plank, is laid for 
the reader over a dark “psychological” abyss. The delicate clue to 
her conduct is never definitely placed in his hand: I must have 
liked verily to think it was delicate and to flatter myself it was to 
be felt with finger-tips rather than heavily tugged at.® 


But James could not afford to be subtle or delicate in the 
play. There the “clue to her conduct” is palpable enough and 
has its roots in the history of her family. Mrs. Bread, in re- 
vealing the family secrets to Christopher Newman, first tells 


6 The Art of the Novel, 38, 39. 
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how Madame de Bellegarde caused her husband's death; so 
much is in the novel. Then Mrs. Bread goes on to describe a 
liaison between Madame de Bellegarde and the Count de 
Cintré, Claire’s husband. In order to allay just suspicions of 
her fidelity, Madame de Bellegarde had begun similar rumors 
concerning her deceased husband. The threat of telling Claire 
unpleasant facts about her father, of telling her “that the late 
Marquis was secretly abominable,”* was the weapon that 
forced Claire to remain obedient. 

In a later revision of the fourth act, James furnished even 
more sensational reasons for Claire’s submission. Here we 
are told that the late Marquis and his son-in-law had slain each 
other when the Marquis discovered his wife's infidelity. Ma- 
dame de Bellegarde’s hold over Claire therefore rests upon 
“her audacious reproach to her daughter of having, without 
justice and without mercy, sent a father and a husband to their 
death—.”* This, then, was James’s melodramatic and mere- 
tricious explanation of “the delicate clue to her conduct.” Ob- 
viously, the stage was no place for delicacy. 

The relationship between Madame de Bellegarde and the 
Count de Cintré was retained in the 1907 version of the novel, 
but there it is disclosed in a subtle, ambiguous phrase, totally 
different from the more pretentious techniques James had em- 
ployed in the theatre. In the 1907 version the dying Marquis 
writes: 

My wife has tried to kill me, and has done it; I’m horribly, help- 
lessly dying. It’s in order to marry my beloved daughter to M. de 
Cintré and then go on herself all the same.® 


The last eight words are added in the revision. Unquestion- 
ably they mean that the affair between Madame de Belle- 
garde and the Count will continue, but the information is 


7 The Complete Plays of Henry James (New York, 1949), 234. 

8 The Complete Plays of Henry James, 249. 

® The American (New York, 1907), 464. This change has been noted in Royal 
A. Gettmann, “Henry James’s Revision of The American,” American Literature, 
XVI, 291, 292 (January, 1945). 
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given so indirectly that reference to the first version or to the 
play is necessary for the words even to be noticed. 

The most striking change has yet to be mentioned. James 
presented his lovers with a happy ending. He recognized from 
the very beginning that the play would have to make this con- 
cession to popular taste, and he saw the peculiar coloring he 
would be giving to the moral decision upon which he had con- 
structed the novel. He wrote in the Notebooks: 


Then he does the characteristically magnanimous thing—the 
characteristically good-natured thing—throws away his opportuni- 
ty—lets them “‘off”—lets them go. In the play he must do this—but 
get his wife.?° 


Newman must eat his cake and have it, make the sacrifice and 
still win Claire de Cintré. Obviously, the reward tends to nul- 
lify the sacrifice. Furthermore, the conditions of the sacrifice 
in the play are not those of a decision made on moral grounds 
alone. The American gives up the document to Urbain only 
when Claire begs him to do so. In the novel he makes up his 
own mind and destroys the document after Claire has been 
lost to him; this situation leaves no doubt that he is acting on 
principle. On the other hand, the circumstances of his action 
in the play render dubious any possible moral basis for the ac- 
tion; Newman is doing no more than granting Claire’s request. 
In the revised fourth act, James made the happy ending 
even happier. He permitted Valentin to recover from his 
wound and Lord Deepmere to give the appearance of being a 
good fellow. James was apparently reluctant to give this last 
concession to the demands of his audience, and he made the 
change only when Edward Compton requested a new fourth 
act, after the London production had terminated its run. 
James's principal motives in revising the play seem to have 
been economy (dropping superfluous characters, simplifying 
introductions), simplifying characterizations (making Mad- 
ame and Urbain de Bellegarde more villainous, making Noé- 


10 The Notebooks of Henry James, 100. 
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mie Nioche relatively innocuous, making Newman less vigor- 
ous), clarifying motivation (giving the Bellegardes a more ob- 
vious and baser motive for rejecting Newman, giving Claire a 
more tangible reason for obeying her mother), introducing 
sensations (the affair between Madame de Bellegarde and the 
Count de Cintré), and providing a happy ending (the reunion 
of the lovers and, in the revised fourth act, Valentin’s recov- 
ery). These changes are precisely calculated to destroy the pe- 
culiar values of the original novel. The novel presents the 
typically Jamesian conflict of America and Europe, resting up- 
on solid and credible characterizations on both sides. To make 
a cheerful nonentity of the American and low thieves of the 
Europeans is to undermine the entire foundation of the book. 
It is perhaps less important that Christopher Newman’s moral 
decision is vitiated in the play. The American of the play 
would not very credibly have been capable of the magnanimity 
shown by his namesake in the novel. 

Even before the play was produced, James expected that the 
acting would be inadequate, and he was not disappointed. In 
1890, after Compton had accepted the play, James wrote to his 
sister Alice: 


Also I am sustained by the sense, on the whole, that though real- 
ly superior acting would help it immensely, yet mediocrity of 
handling (which is all, at the best, I am pretty sure, that it will get) 
won’t and can’t kill it, and that there may be even something suf- 
ficiently general and human about it, to make it (given its emi- 
nent actability) “keep the stage,” even after any first vogue it may 
have had has passed away." 


We have various evidences of James’s great displeasure with 
the actors. Elizabeth Robins, who played Claire de Cintré, 
has described in Theatre and Friendship James’s unhappy ex- 
periences at rehearsals.** The author of The American seems 
to have especially disapproved of Miss Robins’ performance 
as Claire de Cintré. Leon Edel has recently established that 


11 The Letters of Henry James (New York, 1920), 1, 167. 
12 Theatre and Friendship (New York, 1932), 52, 53 
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James had in mind this actress and this performance in his 
story “Nona Vincent.’’** The young aciress of the story is ut- 
terly unable to acquire the style that must characterize her 
rdle in a forthcoming play. She masters the part only by imi- 
tating a great lady, an “exquisite” person who is not an actress. 
This event is accompanied by a ghostly visitation that gives a 
supernatural atmosphere to the whole incident. James seems 
here to be stressing the enormous distance that lies between a 
technically accomplished actress and the great personage who 
may exist in real life or in the dramatist’s imagination. He im- 
plies that the successful surmounting of this barrier is as un- 
likely an event as a supernatural visitation. 

The ambiguous reception of The American and the un- 
questionable failure of Guy Domville persuaded James to re- 
sume the writing of fiction. He returned to the theatre of his 
mind’s eye, where he was not required to compromise with 
his characterizations, to root out subtlety, to introduce gratu- 
itous melodrama, or to sugarcoat his endings. In the theatre of 
his imagination he could create the most delicate, the most in- 
genious drarnas, all of them enacted by the most brilliant casts 
that his inventive genius could bring into being. Neither the 
gross taste of a popular audience nor the human shortcomings 
of the actors could interfere with the ideal, the perfect dramas 
of the late novels. 

James's creation of this imaginary theatre is manifested not 
only in the dramatic and scenic nature of the late novels but 
also in the increasing abundance of theatrical imagery. The- 
atrical images occur almost everywhere in the late novels and 
particularly in the revised version of The American. Contin- 
ually James evokes comparisons to scenes, to plays, to charac- 
ters in plays, to audiences at plays. The prominence of these 
images in The American suggests some connection with 
James's unsatisfactory attempt to make an actual play out of 
the novel. If it can not be a real play, James told himself, it 
can at least become an imaginary play for the personal theatre 


18 The Ghostly Tales of Henry James (New Brunswick, 1949), 174, 175- 
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of its perceptive observer or of its perceptive reader. Conse- 
quently, Christopher Newman is made to see the action of the 
novel as a play, and he persuades the reader to do the same. 

The 1907 revision of The American is remarkable for the 
great number of theatrical metaphors that either appear in it 
for the first time or are augmented after a less auspicious ap- 
pearance in the original novel. These images generally show 
us how Christopher Newman views the events of real life as 
happenings on the stage. Newman takes upon himself the réle 
of spectator, envisaging the behavior of others as a perform- 
ance, to be regarded as an exercise in histrionics and judged— 
or rather, appreciated—from an attitude that is basically aes- 
thetic. Occasionally the other characters see life as drama, but 
usually in order to present this drama to Newman. To them 
as well as to James, the American is the observer par excellence. 
Thus, in the version of 1877, Valentin, describing his sister’s 
marriage, tells Newman, “It was a chapter for a novel.” In 
1907, he observes, “It was a first act for a melodrama.”’** In 
another revision Madame de Cintré speaks of her guests as ac- 
tors performing for Newman. 


1877 
You have sat and watched my visitors with an air of quiet amuse- 
ment. What have you thought of them? 


1907 
You've sat and watched my visitors as comfortably as from a box 
at the opera. What have you thought of our poor performance?"* 


For the most part, Newman sees this drama for himself with- 
out having it pointed out to him. 


1877 
But he had felt warmly the delicate sympathy with himself that 
underlay Valentin’s fraternal irreverence, and he was most un- 
willing that his friend should pay a tax upon it. 


14 The American (Boston, 1877), 139; The American (New York, 1907), 152. 
15 1877, 153; 1907, 166. 
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1907 


But he had recognised all the bravery of Valentin’s backing that 
underlay Valentin’s comedy, and he was unwilling so fine a come- 
dian should pay a tax on it.*® 


Newman sees social behavior as a performance and habitual 
phrases as standard pieces of costume. 
1977 
He had little of the small change of conversation, and his stock 
of ready-made formulas and phrases was the scantiest. 
1907 
He had little of the small change of conversation and rarely rose 
to reach down one of those ready-made forms and phrases that 
drape, whether fresh or frayed, the hooks and pegs of the general 
wardrobe of talk—that repository in which alone so many persons 
qualify for the discipline of society, as supernumerary actors pre- 
pare, amid a like provision, for the ordeal of the footlights.'* 


Newman addresses Valentin’s second and applies a dramatic 
term to the affair of honor in which his young friend is en- 
gaged. 

1877 


You are M. de Bellegarde’s friend? 


1907 


You've been acting, in this tragedy, for the Count??* 


The American is able to preserve his aesthetic attitude even 
when he contemplates his encounters with Madame de Belle- 
garde. 

1877 


... and he went away murmuring to himself again that the old 
woman was scared—she was scared! 


1907 
. and he went away nursing this sketch of the scene in the Rue 
16 1877, 205; 1907, 227. 
17 1877, 21 


18 1877, 33 


7; 1907, 242. 
:; 


1907, 380. 
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de l'Université and rejoicing in the belief that he had produced 
there what he might call the impression of his life. 
1877 
Madame de Bellegarde closed her eyes and gave a little cough, 
which, as a piece of dissimulation, struck Newman as really heroic. 


1907 
The Marquise closed her eyes and gave a small dry cough which, 
as a piece of dissimulation and of self-possession, seemed to her ad- 
versary consummate.”° 


‘“Consummate’”’ has an aesthetic implication, “heroic” a psy- 
chological one. Newman is admiring the histrionic skill of his 
bitterest enemy. 

Some theatrical images appear in the version of 1877 and 
are somewhat embellished in the revision. Thus, in both edi- 
tions, Newman, watching Claire receive her visitors, is re- 
minded of an evening at the theatre. 


1877 
He felt as if he were at the play, and as if his own speaking would 
be an interruption; sometimes he wished he had a book, to follow 
the dialogue; he half expected to see a woman in a white cap and 
pink ribbons come and offer him one for two francs. .. . The men 
looked only at Madame de Cintré. . . . She was part of the play that 
he was seeing acted, quite as much as her companions; but how she 
filled the stage and how much better she did it! . . . It was the mys- 
tery—it was what she was off the stage, as it were—that interested 
Newman most of all. 
1907 
He felt as if he were at a play and as if his own speaking would 
be an interruption; sometimes he wished he had a book to follow 
the dialogue; he half expected to see a woman in a white cap and 
pink ribbons come and offer him one for two francs. . . . The men 
looked only at the mistress of the scene. . . . She was part of the 
play he was seeing acted, as much a part of it as her companions, 
but how she filled the stage and how she bore watching, not to say 
studying and throwing bouquets to! .. . It was this unknown quan- 


19 1877, 416; 1907, 475 
20 1877, 429; 1907, 490. 
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tity that figured for him asa mystery; it was what she was off the 
stage, as he might feel, that interested him most of all.** 


No wonder James thought that Elizabeth Robins failed to 
act her réle properly in The American! In his imagination he 
witnessed a flawless performance, given by that most accom- 
plished actress, Madame Claire de Cintré herself. ““The mis- 
tress of the scene” set a standard that Elizabeth Robins could 
not possibly match. 
Madame d’Outreville twice strikes Newman as a person who 
is giving a performance. 
1877 
The duchess recited this amazing “legend” with a smooth self- 
possession which gave the speech, to Newman’s mind, the air of 
being a bit of amusing dialogue in a play, delivered by a veteran 
comic actress. Before she had ceased speaking he had burst into 
loud, irrepressible laughter. 
1907 
The Duchess recited this quaint fable with a smooth self-pos- 
session which gave it to Newman’s ear the sound of an amusing 
passage in a play interpreted by a veteran comic actress. Before 
she had ceased speaking he had relieved himself, applausively, by 
laughter as frank as clapping or stamping.”? 
1877 
... She struck him as a wonderful old lady in a comedy, particu- 
larly well up in her part. 
1907 
... She struck him as a wonderful old lady in some particularly 
“high” comedy, thoroughly well up in her part.?* 


The imaginary comedy was so “high” and the imaginary ac- 
tress so ‘“‘well up in her part” that James did not attempt to 
debase these scenes by committing them to the real stage. 
Madame d’Outreville does not appear in the play version of 
The American. 


21 1877, 131, 132; 1907, 144, 145. 
22 1877, 279; 1907, 320, 321. 
23 1877, 441; 1907, 504. 
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In all of these passages Newman is viewing real life as a 
melodrama, a performance, a comedy, a tragedy, a play, a scene. 
He has a playgoer’s attitude toward experience. He sees all of 
the activity about him as a performance going on in a theatre. 
He is so consistently capable of maintaining an aesthetic cri- 
terion that he can mentally compliment his greatest foe upon 
being a “consummate” actress. But this drama that the Amer- 
ican witnesses is too good, too subtle, too perfect for any real 
theatre. It can be performed only within the mind of whoever 
imagines it. This kind of drama meets the requirement laid 
down by Henry James in a letter to his brother William: 


The whole odiousness of the thing lies in the connection between 
the drama and the theatre. The one is admirable in its interest 
and difficulty, the other loathsome in its conditions. If the drama 
could only be theoretically or hypothetically acted, the fascination 
resident in its all but unconquerable (circumspice! ) form would be 
unimpaired, and one would be able to have the exquisite exer- 
cise without the horrid sacrifice.** 


The only way for the drama to “be theoretically or hypothet- 
ically acted,” James found, was for it to leave the stage entirely 
and to appear in a novel rather than in a play. 


24 The Letters of Henry James, 1, 211. 
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AUGUSTUS HOPPIN TO 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ARTHUR A. ADRIAN 


ECAUSE of the current high cost of book production, pub- 

lishers have largely discontinued the practice of bringing out 
illustrated novels. Altogether different was the situation when 
moderate expense and reasonable profits permitted most firms to 
enhance the value of their volumes with a variety of iconography. 
One cannot study the fiction of the nineteenth century, for in- 
stance, without recognizing its indebtedness to such illustrators as 
George Cruikshank, Daniel Maclise, and Hablét K. Browne. With 
the artist and the author working together to produce suitable 
drawings for high points in the narrative, the completed novel ap- 
pealed to the eye as well as to the imagination of the reader. 

Four unpublished letters from Augustus Hoppin to William 
Dean Howells afford an interesting study of the extent to which a 
nineteenth-century artist coGperated with his novelist. The cor- 
respondence is concerned with the designs which Hoppin had 
been commissioned to execute for Howells’ Their Wedding Jour- 
ney. A Rhode Island lawyer who had abandoned the legal profes- 
sion for the practice of drawing, Hoppin illustrated, among other 
works, The Sketch Book and The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
He also wrote several travel books, for which he drew original de- 
signs. That he strove to interpret faithfully his author’s intentions 
is clearly indicated in the letters which he addressed to Howells 
from October to November of 1871, while the pictorial represen- 
tations of Isabel and Basil March’s travels in Their Wedding Jour- 
ney were taking form. 

The first letter in the group refers to the early stages of the illus- 


trations and concludes with a request for suggestions from the 
novelist. 


Prov. 
24” Oct 1871 
Dear Mr Howells:— , 
I have sent to Mr Anthony this afternoon two plates of glass con- 
taining several designs for your “Wedding Journey”— 


84 
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The batch contains all but one design wh’ are intended to il- 
lustrate the 1st two parts of y’r story. The one to be added is the 
scene at the apothecary’s—of the “Sunstroke”— 

If you are in Town pray stop at Mr Osgood’s & take a look, & let 
me know what suggestions you have to make. 

Most Sincerely 
Y's, 
Aug s Hoppin? 


The Mr. Anthony referred to is Andrew Varick Stout (1835- 
1906), a wood engraver who, from 1866-1889, superintended the 
production of illustrated editions for James R. Osgood and Co. in 
Boston, the publishers of Their Wedding Journey. The scene at 
the apothecary’s, executed later as promised in the letter, is one of 
the few sketches which Hoppin signed in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner. Usually the signature appears in the lower left portion of the 
picture. 

The next letter apparently followed some correspondence in 
which the author had objected to one of the drawings. 


Dear Mr Howells Monday. 30” Oct 1871 


I am in receipt of both your kind favors in regard to the sketches 
for “T.W.J.” 

The scene where Isabel is represented in the sleeping car is not 
a successful one—I must try again: although I cant quite agree 
with you that she is treated with discourtesy—Any woman with 
her dress off—& in the thumping & bumping of a sleeping car would 
lose a little of her “tone” about dc.,-light. I know— 

The allegorical ideas, perhaps, are a “thought too subtle”—I 
think it would be well to deal in them sparingly as the general 
reader might not at first sight understand them—There is this to 
be said regarding such things—If they attract they sometimes afford 
amusement in the endeavors put forth to discover their meaning. 

Pray believe me when I say that my face, which I have drawn, 
is merely the vagaries of my sketching point. As I have no sort of 
intention of counting that in among the number of the designs— 
I have drawn all sorts of things in the flap as I have paused in my 
work—Sometimes my own face. Sometimes that of some imaginary 


1 The manuscripts of this and the following two letters are in the Harvard 
College Library, with whose permission they have been reproduced. 
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wretch: but never with the intention of making use of any but 
those I indicate by reference to chapter & verse in yr story— 

Yrs very Truly 

, ' Aug s Hoppin 

W. D. Howells Esq. 5 PI 
P.S. Thank you for the last number of your story—It would help 
me if I could see some views of Quebec.—A.H. 


It is interesting to note that, out of respect for Howells’ insis- 
tence on decorum, Hoppin did not include, among his final en- 
gravings, the offending sleeping-car illustration of Isabel in dis- 
habille. In the published illustration Basil alone stands in the aisle 
beside his berth, struggling with his boots. In discarding the orig- 
inal sketch of Isabel without her dress, the artist assuredly deferred 
to the wishes of an author whose literary credo would tolerate no 
indelicacy. 

But on occasion the novelist honored the suggestion of his il- 
lustrator, a case in point being Howells’ making no further use 
of “the allegorical ideas,” which, Hoppin agreed, might be a 
“thought too subtle.” The fact that the letter encloses this last 
phrase in quotation marks would suggest that Howells had used 
the identical words in earlier correspondence with his illustrator, 
probably in requesting a critical opinion. The allegorical tech- 
nique referred to appears in Chapter 1, ““The Outset,” where Basil, 
in relating how he bade farewell to the art of poesy, personifies 
the Muse and invents a touching account of her last visit to his 
Boston office. The remaining chapters do not reintroduce the al- 
legorical device. 

The next letter bears witness to some of the mechanical difficul- 
ties of assembling the text and the illustrations, especially since 
both passed in parcels through several hands on their way to pub- 
lication. 

Prov. 18” 
Dear Mr Howells ap tect 

I am rather surprised at your not receiving the little headings 
of the Chapters for your ‘“‘Wedding Journey” which I sent to Mr 
Anthony in the batch of European sketches which I last sent to 
him—I find in looking over the MSS. wh you sent to me that Chap. 
8 is marked “Sentiment of Montreal’: I see by the next lot of MSS. 
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I have that Quebec is also marked 8.—this is probably a mistake— 
Chap. VII. “Down the St Lawrence” is the only one besides this 
one Chap. VIII above that there is wanting— 
Below I send you a complete list of the drawings I have made 
& already sent to Mr Anthony on the same plate with the illustra- 
tions for the last chapters of y’r story—It is curious that you men- 
tion some of the designs which I drew on the same plate of glass 
with the others wh’ you make no notice of. I hope Mr Anthony will 
find them—Below are the Chapters and illustrations as I have 
them. 
Chap. 1 Outset—Cupid 
Dream of heat—Thermometer 
Night boat—Steamer on Hudson 
Days of Railroading—Train of cars 
. Enchanted City & beyond—Porter with 
(Rochester) trunks 
Niagara—Cataract 
Down the St Lawrence—None 
{ ‘ VIII-Sentiment of Montreal—None 
)“ VIII Quebec—Hope Gate 
“IX Homeward & Home—Custom house scene 


I will make the two little headings for the two chapters & send 


them at once— 
Yours very Truly 


W. D. Howells Esq- A.thepgen 


A comparison of the foregoing chapter headings with those of 
the published work discloses a few changes. Chapter II, “Dream 
Heat” becomes “A Midsummer-Day’s Dream,” certainly a more lit- 
erary designation. In the final revision the numbering has been 
corrected, ‘“The Sentiment of Montreal” and “Quebec” becoming 
Chapters VIII and IX respectively. “‘Homeward and Home”’ is 
then renumbered X, and one new chapter is added, XI, “Niagara 
Revisited, Twelve Years after Their Wedding Journey.” The pub- 
lished edition also supplies the missing illustrations for “Down the 
St. Lawrence” and “Sentiment of Montreal.” 

The final letter in this group, written upon the completion of 
the last plate, reviews the general plan of the illustrations. It is 
further evidence of how closely Hoppin studied the text and how 
faithfully he followed the general plan suggested by the author. 
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Prov. 


ul ~ 

My dear Mr Howells, siti 

I sent Mr Anthony the last plate of your “Wedding Journey” 
day before yesterday. Wh’ completes the series for the story—I hope 
they will please you. I drew for each chapter. Some little thing suit- 
able, I think, for the initial heading—as you desired—In regard to 
the nun there is no doubt at all that I worked entirely in the dark 
about it—I had no description of her dress excepting that wh’ 
your wife kindly gave me when I was at your house in Cambridge 
—She saying that they wore some sort of cloak like a water-proof 
with a hood—indeed she shewed to me a sketch of one she had 
made.—I did this from memory of that. My idea was suggested by 
the passage wh’ describes a long procession headed by the lady Su- 
perior with book in hand—but the whole was drawn of course, at 
hap-hazard & unsuccessfully. 

I return your photographs of Quebec, wh’ you so kindly loaned 
me. They were of great use & great interest to me.— 

Thanking you 
I am sincerely 
Yours 
Augustus Hoppin? 


Despite the artist’s deprecatory remarks about the drawing of 
the nun, the illustration is executed with precision and clarity. It 
represents the Lady Superior in a habit surprisingly convincing in 
view of the fact that it was drawn from memory of a sketch fur- 
nished by Mrs. Howells. The last paragraph shows with what alac- 
rity Howells had responded to the suggestion, in the postscript of 
Hoppin’s letter written October 30, that some views of Quebec 
would be helpful. 


Considered as a group, these four letters constitute a significant 
study of the close collaboration between a nineteenth-century nov- 
elist and his artist. The success of this partnership is evidenced in 
the forty-odd initial headings and drawings which illustrate How- 
ells’ vignettes of Niagara, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, and Quebec 
in Their Wedding Journey. In executing the designs for the novel, 
Hoppin not only highlighted the narrative but preserved for suc- 
ceeding generations a faithful rendering of fashions in clothes and 

2 The original of this letter belongs to a collection of autographs preserved 


by William Dean Howells II of Youngstown, Ohio, son of the novelist’s elder 
brother, Joseph A. 
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modes of travel, which, but for the engravings, the reader today 
would have difficulty in visualizing. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATORS, 1790-1950 


HORACE B. DAVIS 


TYPICAL legislature in the United States, said an erudite 

Congressman, Robert Luce, should constitute “the represen- 
tation in a general way of all classes in the community, a great vari- 
ety of occupations, and different degrees of prosperity and educa- 
tion”; it should be “a mirror, as it were, to reflect society.” The 
present study, dealing with Mr. Luce’s own state of Massachusetts, 
shows conclusively that its legislature never has constituted a “mir- 
ror of society” in the sense described by him; raises the question 
whether—given the type of society—it ever could have been such 
a mirror and throws some light on several other questions of the 
highest importance in representative government. 

Massachusetts is an appropriate state to study for several rea- 
sons. Its records go back to the beginning of the United States as 
an independent nation. Its diversity of economic interests existed 
practically from the beginning. Its economy has never rested ex- 
clusively on agriculture, or trade, or even on manufacturing, 
though it pioneered in all three. Moreover, Massachusetts gradu- 
ated, in Professor Holcombe’s delightful phrase, from “rustic” 
politics to “urbane” politics.? 

Before analyzing the composition of the Massachusetts state 
legislature, we may glance in passing at the occupations of the men 
whom the Bay State has sent to represent it in Congress. This 
glance simply confirms what has long been known, namely, that 
the national Congress is made up of lawyers to the extent of two- 
thirds in the Senate and more than half in the House.’ As far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, the idea that lawyers are the best 


1 Robert Luce, Legislative Assemblies (Boston, 1924), 320. 

2A. N. Holcombe, The New Party Politics (New York, 1933), viii. 

3 In 1948 the proportion of lawyers in the Senate was 69%, in the House 57%, 
in Congress as a whole, 59.49% (New York Times Sunday Magazine, May 23, 
1948, 18). This was also apout the proportion in the early 1920's (see Luce, Leg- 
islative Assemblies, 330). In 1941, 65% of the House membership was composed 
of lawyers (Daily Worker, Feb. 10, 1941). 
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fitted to write national laws has found favor with the electorate 
about equally at all periods of our history. At twelve of the seven- 
teen dates studied, a majority—often an overwhelming majority— 
of the Congressmen in the lower house came from the legal profes- 





TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE HOUSE 


~n* 
1799-1950 


Number of representatives 
in each occupational group in given year 


1790 1800 1810 1820 61830 = =61840 


Occupation 


Agriculture _ 1 t sai rie 


Lawyers 6 9 12 12 9 


Other professionals 2 1 2 6 


Susinessmen in industry: 
Textile 


Shoe 

Other, including publishing 
Businessmen in trade 
Foremen, salesmen, minor officials 
Public service 
Soldiers 
Housewives 
Total, occupation listed 
Occupation unlisted 


Total 


* Prepared by Mrs. B. M. Carstairs and the author. 
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sion. Businessmen and professionals accounted for most of the 
remainder. Most of the United States Senators from Massachusetts 
have been lawyers; at ten of the seventeen dates both Senators 
were lawyers; at each of the other seven dates, at least one. 





1850 


TABLE I (continued) 


OCCUPATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE HOUSE 
1790-1950* 


Number of representatives in each occupational group in given year 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


7 4 ” ” 9 10 6 6 7 8 


1 1 1 1 — 2 1 3 - _ 
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Another occasion when the electorate is called upon to choose 
representatives for lawmaking is that of the constitutional con- 
vention. Four such conventions have been held in Massachusetts. 
A comparison of the occupational composition of these conven- 
tions: shows some interesting trends. Among them are (1) the con- 
sistently low representation of manual workers (never as high as 
10%, usually around 5%), (2) the drop in the number of farmers, 
though farming is still an important occupation in the Common- 
wealth, (3) the gradual rise in the number of businessmen chosen, 
(4) the extremely rapid rise of the lawyers to 414 times their orig- 
inal proportion, and (5) the decline in the relative importance of 
the other professionals. 


TABLE II 
OCCUPATIONS OF DELEGATES TO MASSACHUSETTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS, 
1780, 1820, 1853, and 1917 
Based on A. B. Hart, editor, Commonwealth History of Massachusetts (New 


York, 1930), V, 635. 
1780 1820 1853 1917 


1 07 o7 O7 07 
Occupation 7 " 7 "0 


Farmers 42. 33.8 29.5 1.6 


Lawyers and judges 10. 17. 18.2 49.0 


Clergymen, physicians, teachers, 
and students 5.2 . 6.9 


Merchants, businessmen, hotel 
keepers, etc. 


Mechanics 
Public Officials 


Miscellaneous 


Total 
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When we turn to the occupational composition of the two houses 
of the Massachusetts Legislature or ‘“‘General Court,” we find the 
same general trends, although the different classification employed 
permits of greater detail in parts of the analysis and does not di- 
rectly indicate that businessmen have increased in representation 
in the recent period; rather there has been a growth of business 
employees, such as salesmen, clerks, and officials—the white-collar 
class. But it is also possible to observe some highly significant short- 
term trends, and these correlate with the rise and fall of particular 
economic interests, as anyone familiar with New England econom- 
ic history can readily confirm. 


Nore: Table III is based mainly on the work of Mrs. B. M. Carstairs, who 
worked under the author’s direction. 

The original sources were analyzed a second time by Miss Shirley Wiesenfeld 
and Miss Ethel Morson, working also under the author’s direction. From the 
second analysis further information was secured. It also became evident that 
much depended on the judgment of the investigator classifying certain occu- 
pations. The results of both researches have been kept constantly in view and 
no conclusions are presented which are not abundantly confirmed by both. 

Originally the House and the Senate were analyzed separately, but the oc- 
cupational composition of the two proved to be so similar that they were com- 
bined for the final presentation. The differences were as follows: 

(1) Until quite recently, the proportion of farmers was smaller and the pro- 
portion of lawyers was larger in the Senate than in the House. 

(2) The proportion of “other professionals” was for many years higher in the 
Senate than in the House, but more recently, if semiprofessionals (more numer- 
ous in the House) are included with the “other professionals,” the proportion 
of this group in the two houses becomes about the same. 

Indeed, there is so little to choose between the two in the matter of occu- 
pational composition that one wonders what virtue the bicameral system 
is supposed to possess to justify the present cumbersome procedure. In this 
connection it is worth noting that the 1941 convention of the Massachusetts 
State Branch of the American Federation of Labor went on record in favor of 
investigating the unicameral (Nebraska) system. One labor leader then described 
the Senate as the “stronghold of reaction.” 
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TABLE III 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


LEGISLATURE (BOTH HOUSES COMBINED) 


Occupation 


Agriculture, horticulture, 
fruit-growing 
Lawyers 
Other professionals 
Semiprofessionals 
Businessmen in industry: 
Textile 
Shoe 
Building and construction 
All other inc. publishing 


Businessmen in trade, trans- 
portation, insurance, ad- 
vertising, real estate* 

Finance: bankers, stockbrok- 
ers, investment counsel 


Foremen, sales persons, cler- 
ical workers, officialst 
Public employees 


Artisans and wage-earners 
Soldiers 
“Gentlemen”; “trustees” 
Students 

Housewives 

Not listed 


Total 


* Probably includes some artisans in early period. 


1780-1950 


Proportion of legislators 


in each specified occupation in given year 


1780 1790 1800 


07 
/O /O 


37-7 
11.3 
10.9 


1.3 


99-7 99-4 99-7 


1810 


o7 
/O 


55-0 
10.4 


10.6 


1.4 


0.5 


0.5 
1.6 


5-4 


99-7 


1820 


ov 
/O 


28.6 
18.4 
11.6 


99-6 


1830 1840 


o7 o7 
/O /O 


§1-9 
13.2 
10.7 


1.1 


0.6 
7 
2.6 


‘7 


100.6 100.4 


+ May include some clerks working for wages. 
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TABLE III (continued) 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE (BOTH HOUSES COMBINED) 


1780-1950 


Proportion of legislators in each specified occupation in given year 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
) ey seme Foie: Rhys Teco eb Ago ole 


12.5 9-5 5-7 Bel 5-9 4.8 4-0 

16.4 17-4 23.8 26.1 26.3 
1 Fre 59 = 8.5 8.6 
— 0.7 0.4 -- 1.8 1.8 6.4 


3-9 2.6 . 1.4 : 1.5 0.4 0.7 
8.9 5-5 , 5-0 ! 0.7 1.1 0.4 
2.9 3-7 ‘ 2.9 . 4.0 6.3 3.6 

9-6 ‘ 5-5 5-9 4-6 


100.2 
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It will be observed that the proportion of lawyers in the total 
more than doubled between 1790 and 1820, then (in the period of 
Jacksonian democracy) fell off by 1840 to even less than in 1790, 
thereafter growing slowly again. But it is only in the twentieth 
century that the proportion of lawyers in the General Court has 
exceeded 20%. 

The period between 1820 and 1840 also saw a temporary reversal 
in the tendency for the proportion of farmers to decline, and a 
marked increase in the proportion of manual! workers in the legis- 
lature, though the number of such workers was never high and has 
diminished since. 

The period from 1840 to 1860 reflects the rise of manufacturing 
industry. Businessmen in industry, who had made up only 9.5% 
of the lawmakers in 1820, had increased to 18.8% by 1840, but they 
were to be augmented still further. By 1860 businessmen in indus- 
try made up 31.9% of the total; the rapidly growing shoe manu- 
facture sent .o the State House 10% of all the legislators. By 1880 
the proportion of businessmen-in-industry to the total had dropped 
to 25.7% and thereafter it continued to decline. 

The modern period, since about 1890, is characterized by a big 
growth in the white-collar-employee element. The small shop- 
keeper drops down and is replaced by various new types of busi- 
nessmen in trade, such as real estate, insurance, and advertising. 
Another shift not shown by the table, but which could easily be 
brought out by a more detailed classification, is the rise, in General 
Court membership, of occupations connected with selling. 

The rise and fall of particular economic interests among the 
solons thus mirrors to a degree the rise and fall of the same inter- 
ests in the Commonwealth as a whole. But the correspondence is 
by no means perfect. Massachusetts is still an important shipbuild- 
ing and maritime state; yet the shipbuilders and “‘master mariners” 
so frequently met with in the early lists have dropped out of sight. 
Also, the shoe industry is still important, and textiles are one of 
the leading industries of the state, yet one seldom sees a shoe or 
textile man on the floor of either legislative chamber. Why should 
this be the case? 

The answer seems to be twofold. 

In the first place, the change in the scale of business operations 
has had its effect. The manufacturers who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury took their places in legislative halls were small businessmen 
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by our standards; their businesses were for the most part not even 
incorporated, and had few white-collar employees. On the other 
hand, today an industrial firm desiring to put up someone for the 
legislature might well back a minor official, a salaried man, per- 
haps a member of the ubiquitous legal fraternity. With specializa- 
tion of function comes also a specialization on legislative matters. 
Also, the growing degree of organization in trade and industry 
leads to the development of a class of men who are trained to rep- 
resent whole groups, and can do so in the legislature too. The big 
business and financial moguls of the twentieth century do not very 
often themselves run for state office, even when their leadership is 
generally recognized in the community. 

In the second place, the question whether a given economic in- 
terest is rising or falling is of much more importance for the pur- 
pose in hand than the question of its absolute importance in the 
community. The shoe industry did not make up 10% of all eco- 
nomic activity in the state in 1860, and it makes up far more than 
0.4% of such activity now; but in 1860 it was a young, pushing, 
expanding industry, full of self-confidence, determination, and 
new ideas; it sought to change things in its direction by getting 
(among other things) a more favorable set of laws. By the same 
token, an industry which has passed its peak is apt to be less ag- 
gressive in seeking representation for its own people; it is apt to 
be characterized by nepotism, conservatism, and a generally de- 
fensive psychology. It may make history, at least in a negative sense, 
but it is not so likely to make the laws.* 

In closing our detailed analysis of the occupational composition 
of the legislature, we may note the appearance for the first time 
in recent years of women and students as separate elements. (The 
number of students is actually understated slightly since some law 
students were classified as lawyers.) Also significant, and correlat- 

4 It would be interesting to know whether the composition of the legislature 
mirrors to any extent the rise and fall of particular economic interests over 
comparatively short periods of time—whether it varies with the business cycle. 
The editor of The Book of the States, 1939-40, hazarded the suggestion that the 
decline in the number of “retired” in the average state legislature from five in 
1931 to three in 1935 was a result of the economic depression, while the increase 
to four such members in 1937 was “perhaps indicative of a more desirable eco- 
nomic situation.” (pp. 75-76) The evidence is too flimsy. It is regrettable that 
the analyses of the “average” state legislature, which were carried on over an 


8-year period by the Council of State Governments, had to be abandoned just 
when they might have begun to yield results bearing on the point in question. 
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ing with the rising importance of government, is the emergence of 
a class of government employees numerous enough to be worth 
listing separately. 

Since our analysis refers to one state only, it may be asked wheth- 
er Massachusetts is really typical of anything but itself. This ques- 
tion cannot be answered for the early period, at least until cor- 
responding analyses are made of the historical records elsewhere; 
but for the 1930's we have the studies of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments on the occupational composition of the “average” state 
legislature, and these may be compared with our own figures for 
Massachusetts. 


TABLE IV 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE OF ALL STATE LEGISLATURES, 


1930-1931 and 1937 
Massachusetts “Average” State 
Legislature Legislature 
1930 and 1937-1938 1931 and 1937 
averaged * averagedt 

Occupational Group % % 
Farmers 4:5 24.5 
Lawyers 23.7 23.8 
Newspapermen 1.6 2.9 
Other professional and semi- 

professional . 7:9 
Businessmen (commercial) 13.0 
Real estate and insurance 6.0 
Bankers, brokers, and money- 

lenders 1.6 2.6 
Manufacturing 7.1 3-2 
Construction and maintenance 5.0 1.9 
Transportation 2.1 1.3 
Government employees 2.9 1.3 
Retired 2.3 2.9 


All others, including unlisted 13.2 8.5 
Total 99-9 99.8 


* Compiled under the author’s direction by Misses Shirley Wiesenfeld and 
Ethel Morson, Simmons College. 


+ Based on The Book of States, 1939-40, Council of State Governments (Chi- 
cago, 1940), It, 75-76. 
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Although Massachusetts has an insignificant representation of 
farmers, both absolutely and relatively to the “average” state, the 
proportion of lawyers and professional men to the total is abso- 
lutely typical in Massachusetts. It is to the small proportion of 
farmers that the relatively heavy representation of most other oc- 
cupational groups is to be attributed: Among the non-farm and 
non-professional population, the representation in the Bay State 
follows the usual pattern quite faithfully, the only exceptions be- 
ing in comparatively small groups. Finance has fewer of its num- 
ber than might have been expected, but we have explained above 
why, in our opinion, no great significance attaches to this omis- 
sion; big finance, like big business, is not likely to be represented 
in person. 

It is now time to revert to Mr. Luce’s prescription for a good 
representative legislature, with which we opened our discussion. 
This prescription calls, first, for the presence in the legislature of 
a great variety of occupations. As far as number of occupations is 
concerned, we may concede that Massachusetts has met the test, in 
spite of the fact that whole groups of occupations have been con- 
sistently absent. 

From Mr. J.uce’s point of view, the situation would be improved 
by eliminating practically all the lawyers. He writes, 


Lawyers are liable to be poor lawmakers because their mental 
habit is backward-looking. Their whole training has taught them 
to rely on precedent. They worship the past. This has its advan- 
tages, but among them is not the facility for meeting present needs 
and anticipating tomorrow.® 


This criticism could equally well be applied to all the activities 
of lawyers, not merely their lawmaking activities. For this and other 
reasons, some have felt that lawyers might better be eliminated 
from most of the functions which they now perform.® But a can- 
did appraisal of the situation will show that the shortcomings of 
lawyers as legislators are due much less to their acquired mental 
set than to the job which they are given to do and the people for 
whom they do it. Lawyers who are retained by a union are per- 
fectly capable of presenting labor’s point of view, and some make 
a profession of just that. In the legislatures of Europe some lawyers 


5 Luce, Legislative Assemblies, 330. 


6 Horace A. Davis, “Officers of the Court,” American Mercury, xt, 293-300 
(Nov., 1927). 
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have been among the most effective proponents of the doctrines of 
Karl Marx. They have represented the working class better than 
many workers have. The reason why lawyers do not present the 
point of view of labor or of socialism in the legislatures of the 
United States is not that they have been to law school, but that they 
have not been elected to represent labor, much less socialistically- 
inclined labor. 

Mr. Luce completely overlooks this fact when he makes his other 
point, which is that “all classes in the community” and “different 
degrees of prosperity and education” should be represented as such 
in the legislature. The Massachusetts General Court has never met 
this prescription to any degree. An electorate comprising a clear 
majority of horny-handed sons of toil has sent soft-handed repre- 
sentatives to its legislature. With the decline of the farmer element, 
this tendency has become much more marked. The few exceptions, 
such as the labor sweep of 1872 which faded as rapidly as it had 
bloomed, merely serve to accentuate the general rule. As the pro- 
portion of wage-earners in the state has increased, the proportion 
of wage-earners in legislative halls has decreased. The General 
Court has become more and more a one-class body. It is composed 
of members of the middle class, including therein all strata up to 
the top. 


Lord Bryce was thus completely misleading when he wrote,’ 


Europeans have thought of a legislature as belonging to the gov- 
erning class. Europeans think that the legislature ought to consist 
of the best men in the country, Americans that it ought to be a fair 
average sample of the country. Europeans think that it ought to 
lead the nation, Americans that it ought to follow the nation. 

Of course nobody would think of maintaining this point of 
view today as regards Europe. It never was true as regards the Unit- 
ed States. The working class never has been represented in our 
state legislatures on anything approaching a “fair-sample”’ basis. 
Our legislators are not workingmen and they do not represent 


workingmen. For that to be the case, much more self-conscious po- 


litical activity and organization would be necessary than the Amer- 
ican working class has ever shown. 


7 Quoted by Luce, Legislative Assemblies, 319. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Mark Van Doren. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1949. Pp. xiii, 285. $3.50.) 

Hawthorne’s Last Phase. By Edward Hutchins Davidson. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 174. $3.75-) 


Books, dissertations, and scholarly articles on Hawthorne now 
come in steady pace; constitute a substantial industry and “vested 
interest.” About this development from books like Arvin’s Haw- 
thorne and Lawrence’s violent essays in Classic American Litera- 
ture and Randall Stewart’s first and best publication, the edition 
of the American Notebooks, I can’t but have mixed feelings. Of 
recent studies, I have been most quickened by two of Frederic Car- 
penter’s, several of Neal Doubleday’s, by Cantwell’s Hawthorne: 
The American Years (even though it scarcely touches Hawthorne’s 
writing), and by Irving Howe’s “Hawthorne and American Fic- 
tion,” published in the American Mercury during 1949. 

I approached Van Doren’s new book with expectation proper to 
the steady respect he engenders as a man of integrity and literary 
intelligence; but several readings of the Hawthorne have left me 
still disappointed. His monograph is not comparable to the dis- 
tinguished volumes in the same series—Krutch on Thoreau and, 
yet better, Arvin on Melville and Miller on Edwards. For one— 
perhaps the central—criticism, it is predominantly a biography of 
the elusive man, not a criticism, whether chronologically arranged 
or not, of the books. To this I object the more since Van Doren 
does not succeed in making the elusive author intelligible beyond 
his previous bafflingness. 

When Van Doren does deal with the “works” (inserting these 
criticisms after the bad nineteenth-century fashion, at chronologi- 
cally prescribed intervals in the biography) he has nothing really 
new or penetrating to say; does not excel Matthiessen’s interpre- 
tations (in The American Renaissance) which themselves, though 
always sensitive and intelligent, stop just where one wishes the 
critic would rouse himself to a closer and deeper reading. Van 
Doren rightly says of Hawthorne the author that he “seldom used 
... his full power’’: the comment is applicable to Van Doren’s own 
book. 

101 
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When he does interpret or judge, the observations are rarely 
convincing. ‘““The Custom Hoise” is neither “serene” nor “abso- 
lutely detached” but vindictive, if one may make a counter moral 
judgment; and it was Hawthorne’s error in literary taste to distend 
the size of The Scarlet Letter by prefixing such vindictive padding. 
Again, not Hepzibah but Clifford is the subtle masterly character- 
ization in The House of The Seven Gables. Though I share Van 
Doren’s estimate of “Young Goodman Brown,” I can’t think he 
does more than write gracefully about it: the longish last sentence 
in the four pages devoted to it is shockingly near to mere verbiage. 
Well-bred sentimentalism and graceful diffuseness give the whole 
book its tone. 


The book by Davidson differently disappoints and more modest- 
ly. Allotted a topic of much interest and some importance, the un- 
finished Romances of Hawthorne’s last years, he turns in a compe- 
tent but pedestrian performance, “scholarly” in the old niggling 
cautious mode. The “Acknowledgments” conclude with a slightly 
modernized version of the traditional ““My wife has had her finger 
in every page of this book”; but more delectably symptomatic of 
the style and tone is the constant use of the high-powered as well 


as trite verb “reveal”: e.g., “Lastly, Mr. M....H... ., as repre- 
sentative of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s heirs, granted me the final 
and necessary permission to reveal these transcript studies for the 
first time in his book.” 


This is the kind of volume which I have heard scholars, espe- 
cially in the “field” of American literature (a field desirous of 
showing itself as close-cropped as its elders), say is something which 
“must be done’’—partly on the obvious assumption that any frag- 
ments or rejected draughts or—to use a favorite academic meta- 
phor—all “chips from the master’s workshop”—must be given to 
print. Poor Hawthorne, returned to America, ground away at his 
writing with the honorable intention of supporting his family, 
yet—to quote Davidson—‘‘could not bring himself to complete a 
single tale which he would show even to his wife.” The next sen- 
tence naturally follows. ‘“‘At his death Mrs. Hawthorne was as- 
tounded to discover piles” of manuscripts “which she and the 
children [Julian and Una, “ignoring” their father’s “most solemn 
injunctions”] published one by one throughout the next fifteen 
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years’’—i.e., 1864-1883. And now, by scholarly assumption, it fol- 
lows that all the draughts for the English Romance (which was to 
use settings and meditations from the English Note-Books as The 
Marble Faun had used such from the Italian Note-Books)—the 
English Romance essayed under the titles The Ancestral Footstep, 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, and The Dolliver Romance—together 
with the draughts of a last American romance, Septimius Felton, 
or the quest for earthly immortality—should, of course, be printed. 

There are two critical motives which might prompt such a book 
as this: one, a psychological attempt to account for Hawthorne’s 
premature senility and the corresponding or consequent failure of 
his creative power; the other, a literary analysis of his methods of 
composition, including the relation of his note-books to his “Ro- 
mances.” Davidson is more or less aware of both, but partial aware- 
ness is not achievement. In pages 150-152, he offers five different 
suggestions for the creative breakdown, but none is bold enough: 
the mysterious premature aging and unexplained failure of health 
appear to require some psychiatric depth-reading which Haw- 
thorne scholars, desirous of maintaining their author’s wholesome 
normality, refuse to offer, even as speculation. 

As for the second critical motive, there is, of course, some inter- 
est in reading the successive draughts; but I do not see that we learn 
anything more about Hawthorne’s methods than a study of The 
Blithedale Romance in relation to the parts of the American Note- 
Books written at Brook Farm and the letters to the future Mrs. 
Hawthorne, or The Marble Faun in similar relation to the Italian 
Note-Books, can give any moderately perceptive reader. 

In an Appendix, Davidson takes Julian Hawthorne, himself a 
novelist, to task (as Stewart long ago did Mrs. Hawthorne) for pro- 
cedures which Hawthorne himself would have used had he pre- 
pared his manuscript for book publication. Julian produced a 
really readable version of Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, a book, even as 
published, artistically superior to The Marble Faun; but David- 
son must castigate his taking such “rather extraordinary licenses” 
as, ‘in order to make the tale coherent,” revising and making “‘con- 
sistent his father’s careless [t.e., never settled upon] naming of 
characters. .. . Aeieed Wide 
University of Michigan. 
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Two Friends of Man. By Ralph Korngold. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 425. $5.00.) 

Young America: 1830-1840. By Robert E. Riegel. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 436. $5.00.) 

Backwoods Utopias. By Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 288. $3.50.) 

Mr. Korngold’s story of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips centers around anti-slavery agitation. Robert Riegel 
writes about the society and attitudes of the 1830’s, and Arthur 
Bestor, Jr., tells the story of early sectarian and Owenite commu- 
nism. Of these three studies which touch upon particular aspects 
of American life between 1820 and 1860, Backwoods Utopias is the 
most specialized and scholarly and makes the fewest concessions to 
the popular reader; it also happens to be the best. 

Two Friends of Man is a deftly written but tendentious account 
of Garrison and Phillips which minimizes the accomplishments of 
the other prominent abolitionists, is resolutely anti-Southern, and 
decidedly bearish on the character of Abraham Lincoln. One can 
understand, particularly after reading Mr. Korngold’s sympathetic 
analyses of his twin heroes, why they should have regarded Lincoln 
on occasion as a pro-Southern temporizer, but Mr. Korngold’s over- 
simplified account of Lincoln’s motives and problems is less com- 
prehensible. Lincoln’s coldness to Negroes has frequently been 
noted (he shared some of the prejudices of his Southern Illinois 
constituents), but it is sometimes forgotten that another “friend of 
man,” Theodore Parker, could discuss Boston’s colored popula- 
tion in the coarsest vein and refer to the Negro as an “equatorial 
grasshopper.” Despite his biases, or perhaps because of them, Mr. 
Korngold is remarkably successful in presenting the complex char- 
acter of Garrison, neurotic and wayward yet gentle and humorous, 
tolerant yet fanatically uncompromising. The discussion of Phil- 
lips (perhaps because of the disappointingly skimpy treatment of 
his post-war years) is less satisfactory, but the book is nevertheless 
an exciting story of two great reformers. 


Young America is a more scholarly book than Mr. Korngold’s, 
“popular” in style, and less interesting to read. Although informa- 
tive and often illuminating as a picture of the 1830's, it has no 


clearly recognized theme, no organic plan. The chapters on people, 
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cities, business, wage earners, schools, women, reformers, etc., are 
disconnected essays, full of details for the curious but suggesting 
little more than the confusion and turbulence of the decade. Mr. 
Riegel has called it “a cross-view of civilization,” and so it is, but 
it is a helter-skelter kaleidoscopic view with little or no composi- 
tion. The best chapters are the two on transportation in which 
Mr. Riegel writes about steamboats, canals, and railroads with ease 
and authority. For the most part, however, he relies too heavily on 
the facts themselves and reflects too little on their implications. 
His book is valuable, finally, as a richly detailed catalogue of the 
health, manners, morals, and culture of the 1830’s; it is less satis- 
factory as a record of ideas and attitudes. 


Arthur Bestor, Jr., perhaps because he is an intellectual histori- 
an, handles ideas in a less gingerly fashion than Mr. Riegel. His 
thoughtful and solidly written monograph is not only the best ex- 
isting study of the reception and application of Robert Owen’s 
ideas in America, but it is also something rarer: a sympathetic ac- 
count of the “utopian,” or more pro} erly, the “communitarian” 
point of view. 

It is now fashionable to debunk the early nineteenth-century 
communitarians as escapists and nitwits, even as the harbingers of 
twentieth-century totalitarianism, but in pointing out the obvious 
deficiencies of the utopian mentality (of which Mr. Bestor is per- 
fectly aware), modern critics have misinterpreted the utopian 
method and intent. Early American communities, both religious 
and secular, were efforts to regenerate society, not to escape it. As 
Mr. Bestor makes clear, each community enterprise, whatever its 
economic structure or ultimate purpose, “constituted a communi- 
tarian movement because each made the community the heart of 
its plan.” Neither individualistic nor revolutionary, the communi- 
tarian wanted immediate reform without violence. Having no 
faith in independent efforts to meet the problems created by a 
newly industrialized America, he took what was for him the high- 
ly practical step of working through a collectivity. The communi- 
tarian, unlike the doctrinaire socialist, believed in social harmony 
rather than in class warfare, voluntary action in place of compul- 
sion. He was experimental and pragmatic in his thinking. In his at- 
titudes and goals, he differed little from his fellow countrymen, as 
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Emerson noted, and his communitarianism was far more congenial 
to the Americans of the mid-nineteenth century than was scientific 
European socialism, with its aura of free-love and infidelity. 

The religious character of American communitarianism had 
something to do with its domestication, because, as Mr. Bestor ob- 
serves, only in America did the religious socialism of the nine- 
teenth century pass without difficulty into secular socialism. In Eu- 
rope, he maintains, a reactionary clergy and the more profound in- 
fluence of the Enlightenment separated religious from secular re- 
form, but in the United States, religious socialism continued to 
exist side by side with secular socialism, and, more important, to 
influence it. “The communitarian tradition of the sects,” Mr. 
Bestor writes, “was not superseded but only secularized . . . in 
America, religious radicalism played a real part in creating mod- 
ern socialism.” The secular communitarian hoped to achieve the 
security of the religious community without adopting its sexual 
and social restrictions. 

The bulk of Backwoods Utopias deals with the ideas of Robert 
Owen and the history and legacy of the New Harmony movement. 
Mr. Bestor attributes a large share of the failure of New Harmony 
to the carelessness and imprecision of its founder and to his un- 
happy faculty for introducing irrelevant issues and needlessly an- 
tagonizing American prejudices. Owen’s religious opinions pro- 
voked more abhorrence than his fluctuating economic views, 
which, according to Mr. Bestor, Owen always regarded as second- 
ary to his main purpose: the establishment of a rational system of 
society. Apparently, the collapse of his experiment had no effect 
on the persisting influence of his ethical, educational, and psycho- 
logical theories, for succeeding socialist communities, disavowing 
Owen’s pet notions about religion and marriage, continued the 
communitarian idea. The Shakers, the Rappites, and the Sep- 
aratists of Zoar kept it alive and, in the thirties, a resurgence 
of communitarian enterprise occurred which was in some ways 
even more of a dramatic protest against the increasing imperson- 
ality of American society. 

Mr. Bestor proposes to tell this story in a subsequent volume. He 
has already demonstrated, however, the importance of the com- 
munitarian idea in the American tradition and dignified a theme 
too often treated with sentimentality or contempt. 


Smith College. DANIEL AARON. 
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The Young Henry Adams. By Ernest Samuels. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 378. $4.50.) 

There was curiosity about Henry Adams even in his lifetime. To 
those contemporaries who did not know him, he seemed sterile in 
his despair and cynicism; to those who did—children and dogs and 
great ladies and Polynesians—he was a tender and loving uncle- 
image. Today, as the twentieth century unfolds its horrors, more 
and more people are curious about the little old gentleman who 
seemed to be the first to peer into Pandora’s box and reveal what it 
held for us. How did he know that our civilization was in danger? 
How did he predict with such accuracy the great dates of its crises? 
How, long before the fissionable became fashionable, was he able 
to foresee the explosions of our era? What kind of person was he? 
How did he become the Jeremiah of the Breakfast-table? 

Mountains of his letters have been published, endless reminis- 
cences that touch on him, and now with regularity come the books 
of conclusions, of piecing together. Ernest Samuels has set down 
the facts of Adams’s early life with love and care. Here you can find 
the child in the mould of his ancestors; the schoolboy creeping un- 
willingly to Mr. Dixwell’s; the undergraduate who acted in Pud- 
ding Shows, who sometimes drank too much and sometimes was 
punished severely for trivial offenses, and ended up as Class Day 
orator. You will learn his rank in class throughout the course, and 
the titles of the books in his library at twenty. Here you will find 
the insufferable young private secretary, arrogant and overawed in 
London society, glorying in his uniform with gilt eagle-headed 
sword, “‘pretending that he disliked it and yet asking to be pre- 
sented to everybody of note”; injudiciously writing anonymous 
articles and writhing when he was found out. Here is “one of the 
three best dancers in Washington” and a brilliant professor at Har- 
vard. Here is the man happily married, and here he is alone in the 
great house he built to be the shrine of his marriage. 

Two aspects of the story—the central core of his emotional and 
intellectual life—are missing, and continue to be missing from all 
comments about him. One is the full picture of his marriage, un- 
derstandably too tragic for exploration at the time, but now that 
almost all witnesses are dead, too great in its implications—of New 
England, of the nineteenth century, of life itsel{—to be suppressed 
or dismissed. The other is the picture of Henry Adams, which 
lurks behind all these faithful transcriptions, and gives them the 
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blood and the drama that makes us want to read more and more. 
For it is not merely his intellect that draws us to Henry Adams, but 
his emotional quality; his faults, sometimes generous, often em- 
barrassingly petty; his blindness as well as his perceptions. It is 
because we sense in him not merely a system but a human being 
that we read him rather than Brooks Adams, who had the system 
first, and was the true seer. These two pictures combine to tell the 
story of how Adams’s mind and heart grew and learned, and how 
the lessons taught him by Marian Adams and Brooks Adams in 
their different ways saved him and made him. 

Two things in Mr. Samuels’ careful book distress me. One is his 
use of “Brahmin” as a phrase of social exclusiveness in the society- 
page sense, so remote from Holmes’s concept of the scholar-caste. 
The other is his kindly reassurance that Adams’s “stubborn humili- 
ty” was unjustified. I have a pleasing day-dream of breakfast in 
the long-vanished red Romanesque womb of H street. A group 
of recent contributors to Adams hagiography are guests. Adams 
sits enthroned among the Ming potiches, the Turners, the Japa- 
nese paintings. It is a long time since any duchess has been chilly 
to him; they are delighted nowadays when the Ambassador can 
be persuaded to bring them to call. Any politician, any transient 
in Adams’s old family house round the corner would feel honored 
to be invited. Adams has outlived almost all those in Boston who 
used, he thought, to remember every idiocy he ever committed as 
a boy. The biographers lean forward eagerly, and their chins ap- 
proach their knees, for the chairs are cut down to Adams-size; and 
they say, “Mr. Adams, the twentieth century has concluded that 
you are not a failure.” I like to imagine the faint smile on Henry 
Adams’s face, grown with the years handsome and distinguished, 
the slight gesture of the tiny body, becoming imposing, and the 
thought, unexpressed—(for Uncle Henry no longer needs to de- 
fend himself even against patronage)—in which twenty centuries 


look down on the twentieth century. : ; 
, KATHERINE SIMONDS. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


A Town That Went to Sea: the Saga of Thomaston, Maine, and 
the Georges Valley. By Aubigne Lermond Packard. (Portland, 
Maine: Falmouth Publishing House. 1950. Pp. vili, 416. $4.50.) 


The absence of documentation in this book, or any list of source 
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material, throws this reviewer into something of a dilemma—a 
state of mind that is further confounded by the use of the word 
“saga” in the subtitle. In our opinion, local history is so important 
to the whole field of history that we would like to see local histori- 
ans conform to the accepted practices of historianship. This book 
does not. Perhaps that is why it is so entertaining. But town rec- 
ords do provide the substance of local history, even if they do not 
contain the latest quip of the village wag, and we recommend their 
use if local history is to be accepted as bona fide and the writer of 
it as something other than a country cousin. This is not to scold. 
The author comes from a long line of raconteurs and was herself 
the special and trusted confidante of scores of Thomastonians. Most 
of them are now dead, and her acknowledgment of her indebted- 
ness to them testifies to the vintage, and therefore the value, of 
what she has to tell. She also dug away in their attics and slipped 
more than one diary loose from its moorings. 

In presentation, The Town That Went to Sea does not conform 
to orthodox treatment. Perhaps a town that went to sea would not. 
But in its organization the author has achieved the dream of every 
local historian--the presentation of grass roots history as an inte- 
gral part of the American scene. Events here are not isolated. One 
sees the town as part of the larger design of the nation. More es- 
pecially, for the serious student of Maine history considerable 
light is shed on the contradictions in state political history result- 
ing from the complex character of Maine people, a fact that has 
been obscured by the notions and homilies of the editor of the Lis- 
bon Falls Enterprise, not to mention the bard of Middle Bay. 
Thomaston produced the stuff of which were made a lot of Maine 
people who haven’t been sung about, perhaps because they were 
Democrats. In other words, if this local history does not change 
the reader’s mind about rock-ribbed Republicans of Maine, it will 
leave him gaping somewhat over the incongruities of our seacoast 
shipping interests embracing a party of high tariffs, as in more re- 
cent years it should have left them wondering why the producers 
of “‘pataters” should avoid entanglement with a party committed 
to a welfare state. Apologists of pre-Civil War Maine may speak 
derisively of the pro-slavery sentiment along the coast which later 
bred Copperheads, but at least the Democrats were honest, even 
though more than one Thomaston sea captain looked the other 
way when a fugitive black man stowed away in a southern port. 
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For the social historian, inland Maine’s vent for reform was some- 
what neutralized by the non-reforming fringe of seacoast settle- 
ments, more liberal and yet less given to espousing quack ideas 
than inland towns. Entirely unorthodox were the handsprings 
turned by certain females in town upon the reception of the news 
that President Lincoln had been shot, transforming the landscape, 
as it were, into a billowy sea of petticoats. Neither dignified nor 
Republican. 

With 226 miles of deeply indented seacoast, it is a commonplace 
that many Maine towns went to sea. This is an admirable account 
of one. If it is a “saga,” it is the narrative of a long journey over. 
Today there is little to remind one of the risks, the adventure, the 
daring of the past. Only the headstones in the cemetery—‘Lost at 
sea.” The riggers and sailmakers are gone. So are the calkers, the 
plankers, and the liners of Thomaston-built ships. Empty dugouts, 
deserted lime kilns, the hull of a sunken ship washed ashore, stark 
upright on the beach. This is the shell of a lost economy. But it 
left its impress, for a people who never bothered to count the num- 
ber of times they rounded the Horn or crossed the Atlantic, whose 
seven-league boots were the ships they built, must have left a leg- 
acy of something besides narrow provincialism. 

Other towns in Maine went to sea, but the unique feature of 
Thomaston’s economy was the protruding ledges of limestone, 
the burning of which denuded forests and provided both export 
and import business for a town that would have flourished any- 
way. Cask makers, teamsters, factories established for its utiliza- 
tion in more finished form, railroads, all this became a part of its 
seafaring economy. Today, hundreds of lime kilns of former years 
have given place to one gigantic cement industry, a monument to 
the changing times and the response of a people to a new stimuli. 
Everyone who seeks to know Maine better should read this book. 


; ELIZABETH RING. 
Portland, Maine. 


The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom. Edited with an 
Introduction by Carl Van Doren. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 380. $5.00.) 

Jane Mecom, the Favorite Sister of Benjamin Franklin: Her Life 
Here First Fully Narrated From their Entire Surviving Corre- 
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spondence. By Carl Van Doren. (New York: The Viking Press. 

1950. Pp. vii, 255. $4.00.) 

For many years Jane (Franklin) Mecom, the youngest sister of 
Benjamin Franklin, was known only to a few historians and gene- 
alogists, but in recent months two volumes, Jane Mecom, the Fa- 
vorite Sister of Benjamin Franklin and The Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin & Jane Mecom, in which Jane Mecom is the principal 
character, have been published. In another related volume, edit- 
ed by this reviewer, Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene, 
Their Correspondence, 1755-1790, Jane is a leading protagonist. 
Since each of these volumes supplements the others, they should be 
read as a unit. 

Van Doren called his first volume ‘‘a learned book.” Jane’s let- 
ters and other papers are exactly transcribed and adequately docu- 
mented; the second volume, a popular version of the same materi- 
al, is designed for the general reader. 

At the age of fifteen, Jane Franklin married Edward Mecom, a 
saddler, who was unsuccessful in business. She bore him twelve 
children, five of whom died in infancy and the rest of whom were 
of little account. The Mecoms lived in one of four tenements at 
Hanover and Union Streets in Boston. In one of these, Mecom 
had his saddlery shop; in the others, Jane supplemented the family 
income by taking in boarders. Four years after Edward Mecom’s 
death in 1765, Jane journeyed to Philadelphia to visit her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Deborah Franklin. There she enjoyed the kind of con- 
versation she spoke so often of missing in Boston. Returning in 
the summer of 1770, she conducted a shop in her house until the 
outbreak of the Revolution forced her to consider leaving Boston. 

With her household goods packed she still had no idea where 
to go, but when she received an invitation from Judge and Mrs. 
William Greene to make them an unlimited visit at Warwick, 
Rhode Island, this question was resolved. Jane had been a friend 
of Catharine Greene for twenty years though Jane was much older 
than Caty. It was only natural, therefore, for Caty to offer the hos- 
pitality of her home to Jane whom she called “my mama and 
friend.” 

She remained at Warwick until late in October when Franklin, 
returning from a conference at Washington’s headquarters in 
Cambridge, picked her up in his carriage and carried her back to 
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Philadelphia. In The Letters Van Doren wrote: “That journey 


was the high point of Jane Mecom’s life: as much conversation as 
she could desire, with the beloved brother whose conversation she 
valued above that of any human being. With what absorption they 
talked appears from a letter to Catharine Greene written at Phil- 
adelphia November 24. ‘My seat was exceeding easy and journey 
very pleasant. My dear brother’s conversation was more than an 
equivalent to ail the fine weather imaginable. But I met with one 
mortification on the road. We had appointed to dine at Wethers- 
field, where Mrs. Hancock is, and had considerable talk about it; 
but we being engaged at that time in other conversation, the pos- 
tillion drove a mile or two beyond before we discovered it, and I 
could not prevail upon him to go back, so we did not dine till we 
put up for the night.’ ”’ 

In 1777, when Howe threatened to take Philadelphia, Jane was 
escorted by Major Samuel Ward to Coventry, Rhode Island, where 
she joined her granddaughter Jane Flagg, now the wife of Elihu 
Greene, younger brother of General Nathanael Greene. Elihu and 
his brothers had a grist mill and a forge at Potowomut, Rhode Is- 
land, and another at Coventry nearby. For the next six years Jane 
Mecom spent most of her time with her granddaughter. There 
were also frequent visits to Caty Greene, whose husband was now 
Governor of the state. Caty wrote Franklin, September 19, 1779: 
“When we have the Emtyest house We send for her [Jane] to stay 
with us. ... We love her and She loves us.” 

Jane Flagg Greene died in April, 1782. Jane Mecom (then sev- 
enty years of age) was unable to cope with a household and three 
small children. About January, 1784, she and her daughter, Mrs. 
Jane Collas, settled in the small house at 21 Unity Street, Boston, 
“at the North End,” which Franklin owned. There she remained 
until her death in 1794. 

Carl Van Doren won the Pulitzer Prize in 1938 with his Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and at the time of his death (1950) he was regard- 
ed as the leading Franklin scholar. In The Letters he wrote: 
“Though their correspondence throws fresh light on Franklin. .., 
it does more for Jane Mecom, who rises in living colors to be the 
heroine of the story. The misfortunes and hardships of her youth 
and middle years, her griefs and losses, could never break, or long 
bend her resilient spirit. While she loved to live in the sun of her 
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brother’s glory, she was herself too, a person more like him than 
she knew. She was the only one of the many Franklins who can be 
compared with him. . . . In spite of thoughtful assistance from her 
brother . . . she was always poor and overworked, as well as har- 
ried and bereft. It is a wonder that she lived at all; it is a greater 
wonder that she lived on, for her last fifteen years with only one 
child left, ageless in spirit and curiosity.” 

Jane Mecom was a lively conversationalist, and she wrote as she 
spoke. Her spelling was variably phonetic, for she, like most fe- 
males of the eighteenth century, had little education. Her letters 
in their original form have a racy flavor, but this quality evaporates 
in the corrected form which Van Doren uses in The Favorite 
Sister. 

In substance Jane’s were essentially family letters. Her assiduity 
in letter-writing was a major factor in holding together the family 
group of Franklins, Baches, Hubbards, and Greenes. Her letters 
to them and their replies are bed-rock social history. They add 
much to our knowledge of life in the last half of the eighteenth 
century in Boston, Rhode Island, and Philadelphia. Each volume 
has a thorough index and attractive illustrations. 


Rhode Island Historical Society. Waratatt Contin Roeiaen. 


The American as Reformer. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 
127. $2.25.) 


One of the interesting questions always implicit in Professor 
Schlesinger’s new viewpoints in American history is why they 
should attract the historian’s attention at the time and in the form 
they do. Why discuss reform today? Government assumes respon- 
sibilities toward the “common man” in this age which earlier and 
brilliant reform eras scarcely imagined. Nevertheless, problems in 
reform suggest themselves: whether, today, welfare measures, nu- 
merous though they may be, suffice for social needs, and, if not, 
what they may lack; whether reform of the Garrison type can be 
equated with reform of the contemporary Jackson type, and in 
what respects they may differ; what attitudes ought properly to be 
taken toward those who oppose reformers, in the past or in the 
present. 
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It is such problems in contemporary social thought which may 
have contributed to Professor Schlesinger’s interest in American 
reform. He seems to say that we live in dubious days; and that an 
inner security is not lightly won. He offers us courage to continue 
the struggle for an American way of life in the form of our heritage 
of American reform. 

His material is, for the most part, familiar—the bookjacket does 
an injustice to the book by advancing it as a pioneer work. Less fa- 
miliar is the author’s wise and felicitous handling of the material. 
This relatively short essay covers and relates a remarkable number 
of topics. It finds our reforming impulse in both our lack of tra- 
dition and our multipie streams of immigration. It suggests dif- 
ferences between reform in the East and in the West, and analyzes 
the connection between federal and state action in the field. It ex- 
emplifies the reform process in the instance of anti-slavery, weighs 
the rdle of third-parties in the process of reform, and then turns to 
the sober record of anti-reform tendencies which, in our time, have 
produced militant defenders of a vaguely-conceived Americanism, 
the theory of guilt by association, and a deep suspicion of native 
educational currents, all of which are deemed to threaten the 
democratic gains. The reader is reminded, in the author’s words, 
that “American democracy has been a method of evolution, a de- 
veloping conception of human worth,” and that it has never been 
regarded “as a finished product but something to keep on build- 
ing.” 

The reader may agree that “[i]n the years ahead it may be the 
key to national survival,” and wonder how so precious a heritage 
may best be preserved. How shall he recognize reform? The au- 
thor interprets it in terms of “human betterment,” and cites indus- 
trial legislation, anti-slavery, the suffrage, liberty of the press, the 
separation of church and state, the abolition of barbarous punish- 
ments, temperance, public education, and prison reform. It may 
occur to the reader that he can profitably ponder the difference 
between reform and radicalism, and perhaps even conservatism, 
since persons of a generally conservative temper and situation have 
often engaged in reforms. It will certainly occur to him to wonder 
whether temperance was indeed a reform, and in what sense. He 
will find it instructive to review the causes listed above as reformis- 
tic, and consider their present status, as well as additions, such as 
pacifism, which will help him to trace the profile of reform. 
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Setting aside individuals who conceived of themselves as reform- 
ers because they opposed one or another of the reforms noted 
above, it is evident that little connected the various agents of re- 
form: consider, for example, the quarreling sects even within the 
anti-slavery cause proper. Their personal strength lay not in num- 
bers but in conviction. And what gave them scope was a social at- 
mosphere which not only permitted them to voice their programs 
and clarify their differences, but actually forced them to compete 
for public attention. Whether, therefore, the reader who lacks full 
confidence in the current directions of society must conclude that 
the reformers of the day lack the sinews of a Garrison, a Dorothea 
Dix, a Horace Mann, or that the times are inhospitable to them, 
or both, is a question he can consider with profit as he turns the 


ages of this essay. 
pag y Louts FILLER. 


The University of Bristol. 


The Works of Colonel John Trumbull: Artist of the American 
Revolution. By Theodore Sizer. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 117. Ills. 46. $5.00.) 


Mr. Sizer’s work on the American Colonial artist, John Trum- 
bull, is not, and probably was not intended as, anything but a 
sound, usable catalogue. Beyond the brief analyses of his style and 
development contained in the introduction and chronology, there 
is no considered treatment of Trumbull as an artist and his rela- 
tionship to European and American painting of the time. There 
is no index, but the division of the subject matter in the catalogue 
of Trumbull’s work provides a means of looking up his various 
paintings. The main check list that forms the body of the book is 
arranged according to the subject matter of the paintings known 
and lost, together with sections on Trumbull’s designs for medals, 
maps, and architectural projects. It might have been an improve- 
ment to number all of these items, since such a system is valuable 
to any scholars referring to the work. There follow interesting 
short, disconnected chapters on Trumbull’s prices, his method of 
painting, and variations on the American flag. A selected bibliog- 
raphy concludes the text. 

The illustrations in no way present a complete pictorial record 
of Trumbull’s work, so that the book in this respect is not nearly 
so useful as Parker & Wheeler’s work on Copley’s American por- 
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traits. The plates are chosen to display characteristic aspects of 
Trumbull’s work in painting, cartography, and architecture. We 
should be grateful to Mr. Sizer for the complete collection of re- 
productions and keys of TTrumbull’s chief documentary work, the 
sketches of Revolutionary subjects, and for the publication of il- 
lustrations of relatively unknown paintings. 

Among the latter, the reader is struck by the subject of Plate 29 
that reproduces a canvas of Mrs. Trumbull in her last moments. 
The seeming callousness to privacy and grief revealed by this 
painting of his wife in extremis was perhaps not entirely the re- 
sult of morbidity on the part of the artist. The picture recalls 
Charles Willson Peale’s unbearable picture of his wife with a dead 
baby on her lap. Performances of this sort are not to be interpreted 
as revealing the painter’s complete insensitivity, but rather the 
artist’s wish to record, indeed his feeling of duty to document, 
even the most tragic of life’s moments as part of the interest in all 
phenomena connected with man that typifies the period. 

A number of Trumbull’s little known landscapes are also repro- 
duced, including his panoramas of Niagara Falls. This again is a 
documentary treatment, in which romantic overtones are subdued 
with topographical accuracy. In the earlier sketch (1791) of Cohoes 
Falls the treatment seemed to prophesy truly romantic landscape 
with its stress on the mood and the picturesque aspects of the 
scene. 

Even without any explanatory or analytical text to go with it, 
Mr. Sizer’s catalogue of Trumbull’s work in itself is of interest to 
all students of American art in presenting what is really a case his- 
tory of the career of an American artist in the post-Revolutionary 
era. The mere titles of the paintings recorded themselves present 
a life history not only of Trumbull but of the typical American 
artist of the period. Portraits, of course, predominate, as one would 
expect of a time when there was little demand for anything except 
likenesses. There are the usual classical and religious pieces, con- 
cocted in the grand manner learned in Benjamin West's studio. 

Most important of all for an estimate of Trumbull’s contribu- 
tion to American art are his documentary re-creations of scenes 
from the American Revolution. They are typical of the artist's 
domination by the idea of edifying posterity, of his feeling of obli- 
gation to preserve the look of curious objects or of great contem- 
porary events that is also to be seen with different subject matter 
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in the work of Audubon and Catlin. These compositions, so fa- 
miliar to every American schoolboy, exist not only in the engrav- 
ings in textbooks or on currency or stamps, but in the first and 
glowing sketches preserved in the Trumbull Collection at Yale. It 
was from these that Trumbull manufactured the copies that were 
finally installed in the Rotunda of the Capitol in Washington. 

In 1825, the first American critic of the arts, John Neal, wrote of 
Colonel Trumbull’s panels in the Capitol: 


They are among the greatest and most unaccountable failures of 
the age . . . valuable only as a collection of tolerably well-arranged 
portraits, handled like a tapestry-weaver by Mr. Trumbull. When 
I look at these national pictures, I could almost weep with vexa- 
tion. I would move for their being set fire to, before the great front 
of the building, which they helped to make ridiculous. 


In a way these unfortunate panels are comparable to the final dem- 
olition of Sargent’s reputation as an artist by his execrable com- 
positions in Widener Library and the Museum of Fine Arts. 

It was not entirely pot-boiling and a fundamental lack of imag- 
ination that ruined Trumbull’s career, but rather it was his very 
versatility that defeated his success in any one field. His occupation 
with other matters, such as diplomacy, for many years had not only 
destroyed his command of technique but had interrupted that con- 
tinued absorption in his craft that is of the essence for the creative 
artist. When he made his heavy-handed copies of his youthful cre- 
ations, Trumbull was no longer an artist, he was already an old 
man, trying to recapture and rework something that was gone for- 
ever. It is a history that was ironically paralleled in the wretched 
panel of The Landing of Columbus, manufactured for the same 
Congressional setting by John Vanderlyn, an artist whose career 
was destroyed not by his own versatility and by the indifference of 
the public, but by the special hostility of Trumbull himself. 


E : BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University. J J 


The Ropemakers of Plymouth: A History of the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company 1824-1949. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 177. $3.00.) 

One wonders how Captain Morison, in the midst of writing his 
monumental History of United States Naval Operations, World 
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War II, could find the time for producing another book. Yet here 
in The Ropemakers of Plymouth, he has written the history of an 
industry which should serve as a model for all future works of its 
kind. It is singularly appropriate that Morison, America’s fore- 
most seagoing historian, should write this history of the country’s 
oldest rope manufacturers. For it was rope on which the great days 
of American sail depended as much as the modern navy depends 
on oil. The author’s wide knowledge, and ability for fitting the 
local picture with the successive frames of national events, over the 
century and a quarter of the Plymouth Cordage Company’s exist- 
ence, all written in the famous Morison style, make a book that is 
of far wider interest and importance than the usual “company 
history.” 

Plymouth Cordage, from the time it was founded by Bourne 
Spooner in 1824 to its activities in World War II, has been, in sev- 
eral ways, a remarkable company. For one thing, throughout its 
history the company has been locally owned and directed. From 
the founder, Bourne Spooner, to the present President, Ellis W. 
Brewster, a descendant of the Pilgrim Elder, the blood of the of- 
ficers and directors has been heavily impregnated with that of the 
Pilgrims. In some cases the same families have continued active in 
company affairs as witness five generations of Lorings from Caleb, 
the first Treasurer, through to Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., the 
present chairman of the board of Directors. 

The author traces the company’s vicissitudes through prosper- 
ous periods and depressions. The company flourished during wars, 
and when the clipper ships were carrying gold rush passengers to 
California, but it found hard going when the country was in de- 
pression days. He also gives a detailed account of its labor rela- 
tions, and of the great and successful struggle the company waged 
against the attempts of the National Cordage Company to monop- 
olize the industry. Here, in the history of one company, can be seen 
all those changes and developments that have so changed all indus- 
tries and the economy of the country over the past one hundred 
and twenty-five years; the invention and gradual installation of 
new machines and labor saving devices, the influx of foreign labor 
replacing the Yankee, the effect of the railroad, and the enormous 
changes in wages, hours, and working conditions. It is remarkable 
that in all its history, Plymouth Cordage has been plagued by only 
one strike, that of 1916. And in this strike there was no violence 
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and a singular lack of bitterness after it was settled. Apparently 
for once the Company did not sense the need of a rise for the 
workers who were hard pressed by the rising costs of living. 

Plymouth’s production and the ingenious use of new fibers, dur- 
ing World War II, was a proud achievement. One important new 
rope, nylon, was developed which has survived the war. Among 
other uses it is the best rope for towing troop-laden gliders. Plym- 
outh, which maintains the only laboratory for the development of 
new materials in the cordage industry, is continuing its experi- 
ments with all kinds of synthetic fibers and several new kinds of 
cordage have already been produced. 

Throughout this history, the reader is impressed by the great 
prudence and foresight of the men who guided the affairs of the 
Plymouth Cordage Company. Their resistance to the temptation 
to overexpand when lesser men would have yielded, their canni- 
ness in laying in supplies of raw materials when business was poor 
but prices were at rock bottom, their interest in the welfare of 
their employees and the resulting good labor relations, all point 
to a soundness of judgment and a business acumen seldom found 
in so many men over so long a period and with which few com- 
panies have been blessed. The result is the development of a small 
ropewalk in Plymouth to the largest manufacturer of cordage in 
the country with other plants in Welland, Ontario, Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, and New Orleans. 

Three useful appendices and an index bring the book to a close. 
Appendix A lists the contents of “gangs” of rigging for a 1000-ton 
ship of 1862 and a 400-ton brig of 1865. Appendix B is a list of the 
men who have been officers and directors of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company and the dates they served. Appendix C is a treatise on 


“Useful Knots and How to Tie Them.” e , 
ERNEST S. DopGe. 


Peabody Museum of Salem. 


Wellesley, Part of the American Story. By Alice Payne Hackett. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1949. Pp. 320. $5.00.) 


This book promises more than it fulfills, or rather, promises 
something quite different. Wellesley College is presented not as 
“Part of the American Story,” but for itself as an individual insti- 
tution, now seventy-five years old. It could hardly be otherwise, 
since the author states in her preface that the book is written out 
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of the files of presidents’ reports, college calendars, student and 
alumnae publications, and the minutes of meetings. The result is 
a closely detailed, conveniently arranged and indexed compendi- 
um of campus fact from the earliest days forward. Here are rosters 
of names, snippets of biographical information, official acts, cam- 
paigns, assorted campus events, college traditions and numerous 
trivia of many varieties. Such a book will serve for handy reference, 
particularly for alumnae, and will doubtless answer many ques- 
tions of precise fact and supplement many reminiscences. As these 
pages are turned, however, they leave one wondering wherein, af- 
ter all, the history of a college consists. Surely not only in such an 
array of intra-mural detail. 

The most satisfying part of the volume (at least to this somewhat 
skeptical view) concerns the earliest years. Henry and Pauline 
Durant, their faith and boldness, the religious incentives back of 
their venture, the strict regimen of life they established and the 
reasons for this strictness; these are foundation facts in the history 
of this institution and important for that reason. They are also 
eloquent in themselves and require no annotation. Something im- 
palpable and undefeatable was built into this college at its found- 
ing, and also into other liberal arts colleges which, like Wellesley, 
owed their beginnings to the religious impulses of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

These impulses bore fruit in a dark hour. The Civil War, like 
all other wars, had ended an era, and in the succeeding decade, as 
in all other post-war periods, there were those who thought the 
end was fatal to all good. The Gilded Age was upon them. Looking 
back, we now label the 1870's the “Brown Decade” or something 
else equally disparaging. True enough, disruptive forces had de- 
stroyed much that was good in eighteenth-century culture, changed 
the tempo of American life even on the farthermost frontier, and 
brought bewilderment, restlessness, cynicism and unfaith to a tired 
generation. But this was not all. Out of the break-up of the old or- 
der came not only fresh and very realistic new aspirations, but also 
a militant brand of individualism which presently broke prece- 
dents on every level of American life and freed a new generation 
to ventures hitherto undared. The founding of women’s colleges 
was one expression of this new spirit. And that was only the begin- 
ning of their part in a quite new America. 
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Had Alice Payne Hackett followed the invitation of her own 
title, many of the campus minutiae she so carefully details through 
the succeeding decades would escape from the Wellesley acres and 
take on a wider significance. Wellesley College is one of the oldest 
among women’s colleges. Her history from the beginning has been 
part of the American story in distinctive, sometimes in unique 
ways. Not only in the first precarious years, but on through periods 
of expansion, alternate prosperity and disaster, her story has been 
a response to changing American life in original and imaginative 
directions. Unfortunately, not all of this record is to be found in 
filing cabinets and in minutes of meetings. It is a story which 
should be told, especially since there still goes in the world the er- 
roneous notion that life on a college campus, particularly one 
among the trees and along the shores of a pleasant lake, is a clois- 
tered affair. Only through the lens of a photographer. There is no 
place more sensitive to the shifting currents of thought and opin- 
ion, more directly in communication with what goes on in the 
world, or proportionately more thickly populated with those who 
demand to live in the present hour and to be told the truth accord- 
ing to life in that hour. Colleges are, after all, people; most of them 
four-year transients who in their turn go forth to write the history 
of colleges, albeit not often in books. 

But all this is not to deny that Alice Payne Hackett’s careful 
survey of these seventy-five years of Wellesley fact is not a valuable 
book of its kind. Read along with the anniversary histories of other 
liberal arts colleges which have appeared in recent months, it un- 
derscores once again the common roots of the liberal arts tradi- 
tion, and also emphasizes the wide gap between the Then and the 
Now of campus life. At this moment colleges are closer to the on- 


going life of their day than they have ever been before. It is a hope- 


ful sign. : 
S OLA ELIZABETH WINSLOW. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island Imprints, 1727-1800. Edited by John Eliot Alden. 
(New York: published for The Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, by R. R. Bowker Company. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 665. $15.00.) 


The decision of the Bibliographical Society of America to in- 
clude Rhode Island in the group of three State bibliographies 
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which it sponsored was made with the fact in mind that it was an 
intellectual crossroads, that its imprints reflect more diversity than 
any other similar body of printing. Rhode Island was heretical in 
economics as well as in religion, and her presses turned out radical 
material which the printers in more homogeneous colonies would 
have hesitated to issue. Students of literature will find here record- 
ed for the first time some early American poetry, collectors of 
juvenile books will find the first thorough inventory of the output 
of the presses of one State; indeed, few scholars whose interests go 
back to the eighteenth century will use the book without profit. 
And not only are the books described, but the holdings of some 
273 libraries are recorded, a great aid to the scholar distant from 
New England. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Alden gives high praise to the late 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, who projected the series of State bibliog- 
raphies and oversaw the beginning of the work on this volume; he 
acknowledges the vital financial aid given by the Rockefeller funds, 
and the invaluable advice and guidance given by the committee of 
the Bibliographical Society headed by Mr. Thomas W. Streeter, 
but he is not in a position to tell the truth by saying that this book 
(“Alden” to generations to come) owes its incredible excellence to 
his own knowledge, skill, and labor. The reviewer, who has used 
this work since it was in galley proof, still picks it up with awe. 

It is simple enough to write a thorough bibliography of a small 
group of books, but to study and describe accurately a large and 
scattered mass of material involves a host of additional problems. 
No one else has ever done a better job of describing as many as 
these 1712 scattered pieces of printing. Alden regrets that he could 
not record signatures, but to do that would have impossibly pro- 
longed the task. He had the advantage of beginning with the 
W. P. A. inventory slips, but the chief value of these has been the 
locating copies of books (mostly common) in small and distant li- 
braries. So far as possible, he examined every volume and described 
it with far greater detail than, with few exceptions, any other bib- 
liographer had done. He has doubled the number of titles record- 
ed by Evans and increased by 25 per cent the number recorded by 
Winship. 

Like all contemporary bibliographers, Alden has been greatly 
hindered by the large number of ghost titles resulting from inac- 
curate W. P. A. slips and from Evans’ practice of describing books 
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from newspaper advertisements and booksellers’ catalugues. A 
thorough checking of his book in several large libraries indicates 
that he has been remarkably successful in separating the non-ex- 
istent books from the lost ones. The discovery of the State print- 
ing bills in the Rhode Island Archives by McMurtrie has enabled 
him to verify the publication of many pieces of printing of which 
no copy is now to be found. 

Very wisely Alden has undertaken to describe only books, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides, omitting newspapers, money, tickets, and 
blank forms, such as commissions. Under his titles he has given 
the numbers, if any, borne by the titles in the older bibliographies, 
and has provided very useful notes relating to such things as fac- 
simile reprints and even their varieties. There is an Appendix A 
which records the Southwick printing in Massachusetts, and an 
Appendix B which gives a table of printers and booksellers of 
Rhode Island with much biographical detail not available in print 
elsewhere. 

It is not often that a reviewer can say, as he can here, that an au- 
thor has undertaken a really important task and done it superbly 


well. 
CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON. 


American Antiquarian Society. 


Career Women of America: 1776-1840. By Elisabeth Anthony Dex- 
ter. (Francestown, New Hampshire: Marshall Jones Company. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 262. $4.00.) 


This book will interest everyone who wishes to know more about 
the historical rédle of women in American civilization. In an earlier 
study, Colonial Women of Affairs, the author surveyed the kinds 
of work performed by women outside the home up to 1776. The 
present volume carries the story to 1840. With skill and wit, Mrs. 
Dexter brings to life many ordinary women who never became 
famous but who with industry, patience, and ability took jobs to 
support their families or to satisfy a yearning for expression other 
than in the home. 

As teachers, nurses, doctors, preachers, tavern and shopkeepers, 
seamstresses, farmers, and mill workers, they clearly prove that, in 
a period of clinging vines and swooning damsels, there were plen- 
ty of women too busy to cling or swoon. While teaching and sew- 
ing always had been the haven for those females who had to earn 
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a living, in this period opportunities were widened and more at- 
tempts made to improve their education. Nurses and midwives ap- 
pear to have lost the standing previously held, while the difficulties 
were forbidding for those who wished to become physicians. It is 
surprising to learn that the first school in the world to offer medi- 
cal training expressly for women was started in Boston in 1848. It 
was later merged with the medical school of Boston University. 

Church work attracted a full quota of women workers, as usual, 
but with the exception of the Shakers and Quakers few churches 
permitted them to preach. They had to content themselves, there- 
fore, with missionary work and leadership in new sects. For those 
who could sing, dance or act there was a place in the field of enter- 
tainment. Keeping a tavern or a small shop often seemed an ex- 
tension of the home. To succeed, however, required business abili- 
ty which many women possessed. In the literary world they made 
a constant buzzing. The Ladybooks of these decades are surfeited 
with feminine contributions. Few are remembered today, although 
the poems, stories, and recipes delighted their contemporaries. As 
editors and publishers of newspapers, women continued to show 
their aptitude, while behind counters and before spindles, they 
earned not only their own bread but that of others too. 

Mrs. Dexter modestly says that “the evidence” she has gleaned 
“is too fragmentary and uneven to warrant conclusions,” but de- 
spite this she has shown that, in addition to the “d—d mob of 
scribbling women” of which Hawthorne complained, there were 
many others who did much to improve the position of their sex by 
quietly demonstrating their ability to compete with men in the 
market place. Many times aghast at their strident sisters who shrilly 
demanded the vote, they nonetheless helped to obtain it. 

One minor error appears in crediting Massachusetts with having 
the first normal school in the United States. That honor goes to 
Vermont with the establishment of a school in Concord in 1823 by 
the Reverend Samuel R. Hall. Massachusetts has the distinction 
of founding the first state-supported teachers training institution 
in 1839. 

The author handles her research with humor and understand- 
ing, presenting a fascinating account for the general reader. The 
modern career woman might learn from this book that her success 
is not a twentieth-century phenomenon but arises from the strug- 
gles and achievements of earlier women. In her two books, Mrs. 
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Dexter has increased the knowledge and appreciation of the place 
women occupied in the colonial and early national periods—a half 
of the population frequently forgotten by historians. 


ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace Stevens. By William Van 
O’Connor. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 
146. $2.75.) 

The publication of the first book-length study of Wallace Stev- 
ens’ poetry coincided happily with another tribute, the awarding 
to Stevens of the Bollingen prize. If there was less notice taken of 
this second Bollingen award than of the first to Ezra Pound, it was 
proof not of indifference but of a less troubled and more general 
satisfaction. Mr. O’Connor’s book, though it is modest both in 
bulk and in scope, is a good introduction to the pleasures of Stev- 
ens, and manages to pin down some of those qualities which make 
Stevens deserving of honor. 

The first chapter, “Stevens as Legend,” is a brief, personal, and 
literary biography. Mr. O’Connor gives us a few dates and facts of 
Stevens’ life, but he is more concerned with recounting the birth 
and nurture of certain exaggerated conceptions of the man (the 
shy recluse, the successfully divided personality, the dasher-off of 
trifles who esteems pomegranates more than poems). The remain- 
der of the book follows the development of Stevens’ thinking about 
his major theme of imagination-and-reality through his early 
plays, his critical prose, and his several volumes of poetry. Mr. 
O’Connor appends a bibliography of material by and on Stevens. 

There is a liquid digressiveness and non-emphatic character to 
Stevens’ work which makes it hard to hang on to his argument 
from poem to poem, and from book to book. Therefore Mr. O’- 
Connor’s résumé of Stevens’ thought is a service. That Stevens’ 
thinking falls short of its desired ends is no fault of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s, who tidies it here and there by stress and selection, defines 
it by reference to Coleridge and others, and in general worries it 
into a maximum presentableness. The most appealing of Stevens’ 
attitudes are his insistence on living “in a physical world” and his 
awareness that imagination is at least as vital to the social and in- 
dividual life as “the reason’s click-clack.” 
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What makes Stevens unsuccessful as a constructive thinker is his 
excessive mistrust of reason both high and low. He sees imagina- 
tion not as the issue of a harmony of the faculties, but as something 
opposed to the rational. Ever since Sunday Morning he has been 
concentrating in one way or another on the Arnoldian problem of 
how poetry might recreate our culture and shape our experience 
by means of great “fictions.” But since the apprehensions which 
most engage him, and are the bricks of his desired imaginative edi- 
fices, partake little of reason (or of religious insight), and are near- 
ly pure products of sensibility, his thinking is licked from the start. 
It is licked by that fruitful and refreshing relativity of sensibility 
in which Stevens takes so much delight: there are “‘so many worlds,” 
so many ways of seeing a pineapple or a blackbird or anything 
else. 

If it were the business of poetry to create complete and coherent 
philosophic systems, then Stevens might be accused of a feigned 
urgency in his thinking; the complacency of his tone would sup- 
port the charge. But we should expect from poetry not so much 
answers as savors and realizations: the taste of the world, a sense 
of our predicament. These things Stevens can amply provide. And 
after all it is “manner,” it is vitality of technique and of words, 
which finally distinguishes a poet. It is too bad that the present 
study devotes so much space to Stevens’ thought, and so very little 
to the specifically poétic in his work. What Mr. O’Connor has to 
say about Stevens’ language and poetic strategy is extremely per- 
ceptive and annoyingly undeveloped. 

Except for the attribution to Stevens of a statement by Allen 
Tate (pp. 45-46), this book appears to be scholarly. Its tone is cer- 
tainly scholarly; there is a dogged charmlessness about Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s prose. Like so many modern critics, he affects the stylistic 
anonymity of the scientist. But whatever its defects, The Shaping 
Spirit is a valuable introduction to a valuable poet, and ought to 


be read. 
RICHARD WILBUR. 


Harvard University. 


The American Writer and the European Tradition. Edited by 
Margaret Denny and William H. Gilman. (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 192. $2.75. 


In the concluding essay of this uneven but rewarding collection 
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of explorations into the relations of the American writer to the 
European tradition—an exploration into the sources of American 
uniqueness hardly yet begun—Mr. Harry Levin writes that the 
“characteristic virtues [of the greatest American literature] are 
critical, radical, pluralistic, exploratory—virtues which presuppose 
the settled existence of an older world.” He has caught, I think, 
the American idea, if we use “idea” after the fashion of Mr. Lionel 
Trilling. In his brilliant essay on literature and ideas (and on pas- 
sive and active literature), Mr. Trilling says that “whenever we 
put two emotions into juxtaposition we have what we can proper- 
ly call an idea.” And the American idea, as the essayists here re- 
mind us, is just such a mingling of pieties: a longing for the past, 
for a fixed, long-established tradition, with which American writ- 
ers have come to terms through cosmopolitanism, expatriation or 
rejection—and these choices involved losses—and a desire for ex- 
ploration, for change, for the reconditioning of that heritage in 
the face of the spiritual experience of a new environment. 

That these attitudes are pieties and therefore carry emotional 
voltage is a distinction we should thank Mr. Trilling for making. 
For America’s relation to Europe cannot be adequately explained, 
as Mr. Louis B. Wright and Mr. Theodore Hornberger attempt to 
do, by isolating the ideas—ideas in a more abstract and intellectual 
sense that Mr. Trilling admits as good—that America “borrowed” 
from the Renaissance and the Enlightenment traditions. The ideas 
with which Messrs. Wright and Hornberger work are indeed “pel- 
lets of intellection”; their emotional penumbra is not considered; 
and their transplanting seems as mechanical as laboratory-con- 
trolled cross-pollination. In fact, the presupposition of many of 
the essayists seems to be that only Europe produces ideas and that 
the best America can do and has done is to borrow and replant 
them. The editors, for example, in summarizing this book, speak 
too glibly of “a European dedication to ideas” and of “an essen- 
tial American quality . . . [the] habit of modifying European 
thought to accord with American circumstances.” I am ready to 
admit, of course, that we have borrowed ideas, but not that bor- 
rowing implies a lack of American—yes, native—intellection. The 
importation of ideas is not as simple as some histories of ideas 
would have it, and of this, Mr. Spiller’s remarks on Benjamin 
Franklin are sufficient proof. And I would keep Mr. Levin’s and 
Mr. Trilling’s statements in mind, especially the piety for the set- 
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tled existence of an old world which has been a constant in the 
equation of our relationship to Europe until very recently, and is 
still a variable. 

On the whole, however, this book belies the editors’ preface and 
does not face up to the exciting problem of relationship. Only Mr. 
Leon Howard grapples with the issue, with what he calls the 
“Americanization of the European Heritage,” and his essay makes 
unwarranted demands on the reader. Mr. Stanley William’s “Cos- 
mopolitanism in American Literature before 1880” and Mr. Hen- 
ry Nash Smith’s “Origins of a Native American Literary Tradi- 
tion” tell us a great deal about the American writer’s response to 
Europe in the last century and its cost in our literature; and Mr. 
Clarence Gohdes and Mr. Levin survey the European reaction to 
our literature in the past and present. The remainder of the essays 
are further away from the purpose of this book: Mr. Willard Thorp 
studies the social criticism of Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and 
Mark Twain, only, it seems to me, to embarrass the writers of Life, 
Time, and the Partisan Review. Mr. Norman Pearson discusses 
the American poet’s efforts to use modern science and covers the 
familiar ground, but not with the brilliance we expect from him. 
And in the most sensitively rendered criticism, which stands apart 
for this reason and also for its subject, Mr. Alfred Kazin reap- 
praises Dreiser and American Naturalism. 

To demand so much of this book is a sign, I think, of the need 
it was intended to satisfy—and only what is commonly expected 
from its distinguished contributors. Shortcomings considered, it 
is a useful, often provocative collection and points out a direction 
for the student of American culture. But it is also a warning that 
varied skills and methods will be needed to unravel the complexi- 
ty of our uniqueness. I say this, and not damningly, that it belongs 
with the Literary History of the United States as a companion vol- 
ume and perhaps the beginning of many explorations. 


SHERMAN PAut. 
Harvard University. 


John Smibert, Painter: With a Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits, 
and Notes on the Work of Nathaniel Smibert. By Henry Wilder 
Foote. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 292. 
10 illus. $6.00.) 


The last few years has seen an enormous increase in publications 
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on American art. John Smibert’s important réle as a Colonial 
portraitist has been discussed in a number of them, but until now 
there has been no book-length study of the artist nor catalogue 
raisonné of his portraits. Such a book is obviously of first impor- 
tance to the study of Colonial painting, provided that it is thor- 
ough and scholarly, so that it may be regarded as the standard book 
on the subject. Mr. Foote has made it his avocation for the last 
twenty years, since the publication of his biography on Robert 
Feke in 1930, to follow up every clue to the life and the works of 
John Smibert. He has searched them out in Scotland and England, 
where the painter spent the first half of his career, and in America, 
where the portraits painted by the artist in Boston between 1730 
and 1751 have been scattered into public collections and private 
houses all over the country. 

There was ample material for such a book. Not only did Smibert 
paint more portraits than anyone else working in America before 
1750, but there was more contemporary comment on him than on 
the other Colonial painters. George Vertue, eighteenth-century 
London engraver and antiquary, who recorded in his notebooks 
many facts about his friends and contemporaries, is the chief source 
of our knowledge of Smibert’s career in England, and in Italy, 
where he studied for three years, and where he met Dean Berkeley 
with whom he later came to America. The story of Berkeley’s ro- 
mantic expedition “to found a college of science and art in Ber- 
muda” is an interesting one. He invited his friend Smibert to join 
the group as professor of art and architecture. They set forth in 
1728, but instead of reaching Bermuda they were blown to the 
shores of Virginia, and proceeded from there to Newport, Rhode 
Island, to await the funds voted for the expedition by the British 
Parliament. The funds never arrived, and after two years Berkeley 
returned to Ireland to become Bishop of Cloyne, and Smibert 
came to Boston where he married and settled down to become the 
Colonies’ first noted painter. The enthusiasm with which Bostoni- 
ans greeted his arrival is reflected in a poem of the period ad- 
dressed “to Mr. Smibert on the sight of his Pictures.” Not only 
were his portraits a source of wonderment, but the copies of “Old 
Masters” which he had made in Italy and brought with him gave 
the Colonists their first art exhibition. 

Mr. Foote has also recorded what little is known of Nathaniel 
Smibert, the painter’s talented son. Descriptions of the dozen or so 
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portraits which plausibly may be attributed to Nathaniel before 
his early death are included. 

The catalogue raisonné which fills the last half of the volume 
is divided into sections: “Extant Portraits,” ““Unlocated Portraits,” 
“Portraits of Questionable Attribution,” and “Certain Other Por- 
traits.” In this last category are listed a number of paintings ap- 
pearing to be forgeries, which came on the market during the nine- 
teen-twenties and thirties. He has taken pains to explain at length 
why he believes they are not authentic, and this reviewer concurs 
with him in every case. Mr. Foote has done a service to collectors 
by treating this section in detail. 

The catalogue is marred by the fact that only six of John Smi- 
bert’s paintings are reproduced. Even a small reproduction of each 
portrait would have served for identification and have obviated 
the necessity for long descriptions such as “Her left hand rests up- 
on one arm of the chair, her right arm on the other, and the fore- 
finger of her right hand points across the picture.” Fortunately 
Smibert’s portraits have been widely reproduced elsewhere, and in 
most cases the author has been able to refer the reader to a pub- 
lished illustration, or to a photograph in the Frick Art Reference 


Library. 
’ BARBARA N. PARKER. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


A Short History of American Painting. By James Thomas Flex- 
ner. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 118. 
Ills. 48. 4 color plates. $2.00.) 


There was a time when the present reviewer considered himself 
doomed to a career of writing unfavorable mentions of books by 
James Thomas Flexner. I have in the past accused him of such sins 
as potboiling and entirely unsuccessful attempts to combine schol- 
arship with popularity. Fortunately, this thralldom of adverse 
criticism is now broken by the appearance of Mr. Flexner’s Short 
History of American Painting. The title is entirely descriptive of 
the contents. The word “short” is apt to make some readers feel 
that they are going to miss something, before even beginning to 
read the book. In its proper interpretation the word should—as it 
does here—mean a clear simplification and characterization of all 
the main trends covered in the work. Mr. Flexner is at his best 
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when, unhampered by the necessity of building a scholarly forti- 
fication for every ventured opinion, he is able to write in the fluent 
style that is so congenial to him in fulfilling the useful function of 
introducing a complicated subject matter to public taste and in 
interpreting it in an intelligent and unpatronizing manner. 

The greater part of the book is given over to an account of Amer- 
ican painting in the post-Revolutionary period, with only a brief, 
but adequate introductory sketch of the development in Colonial 
times. Dealing almost entirely with material not mentioned in his 
earlier books on the subject, Mr. Flexner’s account is in the form 
of a series of characterizations of the principal artists from Copley 
and Stuart to the painters of the Atomic Age. For the most part 
these brief descriptions are very telling, and amplified, whenever 
possible, by comments by the artists themselves. The subject is 
treated throughout in connection with the social climate of the 
time. The author writes with particular incisiveness and feeling 
in his analysis of the work of the more important painters of the 
twentieth century. 

The reviewer has few direct criticisms of Mr. Flexner’s admir- 
able job of condensation. His description of Marsden Hartley's 
Fisherman’s Last Supper as a “farewell to men about to set out 
for the Grand Banks” is inaccurate, since Hartley himself ex- 
plained the real significance of his painting in the haloed presences 
of the drowned returned to the family table. The omission of 
Demuth is probably a matter of personal taste, but to many, like 
the present writer, this painter was, in spite of a hypersensitivity 
and delicacy of expression, an artist of far greater interest and 
breadth than Marin. 

Mr. Flexner is to be congratulated, however, for other sins of 
omission: he leaves out the work of artists like George Grosz and 
Salvador Dali, who, although having nothing to do with the Amer- 
ican tradition, are all too frequently accepted as American artists. 
There is no mention either of the extremists in non-objective paint- 
ing, who have brought the art of painting to a new nadir in their 
negation of all probity and taste. 

The selection of illustrations for such a small, inexpensive pub- 
lication is not only ample in number but good in quality. The col- 
or reproductions, however, are hardly adequate. 


reaevie BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University. J ‘J 











SHORT NOTICES 


The Oxford Book of American Verse. Chosen and with an Intro- 
duction by F. O. Matthiessen. (New York: The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. lvi, 1132. $5.00.) 


The Oxford Press did wisely when it entrusted the editing of its 
Oxford Book of American Verse to F. O. Matthiessen, a critic 
whose breadth of taste and learning enabled him to do right by 
the earliest and the latest poetries of our country. Most antholo- 
gists do not have enough straddle for such a job, and cannot deal 
freshly with the whole extent of our poetic product; but Professor 
Matthiessen’s choices from Emerson and from Tate show an equal 
penetration. 

Any reader will have some objections to any anthology, and I 
have two to this one. First, I would say that the anthologist’s prin- 
ciple of “fewer poets, with more space for each” has been carried 
too far. There are but 51 poets represented, with an average of 23 
pages per poet. If this were a textbook for a lecture course in Amer- 
ican Poetry, one could see the pedagogical convenience of so se- 
vere a paring-down; but the volume is intended for the educated 
public in general, and might, without risking the catch-all char- 
acter of Stedman’s 1g00 anthology, have been somewhat more 
comprehensive. 

My second objection is this: that although no poem would ap- 
pear to have been chosen “‘on merely historical grounds,” the an- 
thologist seems in some cases to have over-prized a relevance to 
cultural history or a concern with “major ideas.” (I regret that I 
have not the space in which to be specific.) 

But these are very slight criticisms of a splendid piece of work. 
The most interesting part of the introduction is a division of later 
American poetry into two traditions—that of Whitman, and that 
of Poe. The idea is a fruitful one, and it is not overextended. As 
for the selections, they are made with sure and independent judg- 
ment; readers will be particularly grateful for the convincing re- 
habilitation of Longfellow. Professor Matthiessen’s anthology is 
likely to prove useful for a long time to come. 


RICHARD WILBUR. 


Harvard University. 
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The Book of American Clocks. By Brooks Palmer. (New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. viii, 318. $10.00.) 


That Mr. Palmer has devoted a vast amount of time and study 
to his subject is immediately evident. His book falls naturally into 
two sections. The first contains the descriptive text, with some 312 
excellent photographs and fills the first 132 pages. It gives an out- 
line of the history of American watch and clock making from 
early colonial days up to recent times. 

Possibly the feature section is the second, the remaining 186 
pages, a compilation of some six thousand names of watch and 
clock makers who were active in the United States. This alpha- 
betically arranged list is far more than a mere directory of names 
because more than ten years of research and labor went into its 
making, and much historical and biographical information which 
the author was able to dig from old records is included. For ex- 
ample: under Elgin, Illinois, and Waltham there are not only his- 
torical data, but a catalogue of serial numbers and their years of 
manufacture. The reviewer believes that this material has never 
before been included in any listing. 

The fine clear photographs should come in for a special mention, 
many showing the movements of watches and clocks as well as the 
exterior of the cases. Quite a number of them were made available 
to the author for the first time by leading collectors and mechanics 
throughout the nation. A glossary of terms is included in the first 
section and at the end of the second part a Bibliography. The 
Book of American Clocks, with its jacket by David Soshensky, is a 
complete and handsome reference work, a volume bidding fair to 
become a “must” for collectors, lovers of antiques, and all who are 


interested in American timepieces. 
J. E. CoLEMAN. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Album of American History. Volume v, Index. By James Truslow 
Adams, Editor in Chief, R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor, Jo- 
seph G. E. Hopkins, Associate Editor, Atkinson Dymock, Art 
Director. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. x, 222. 
$5.00.) 


The publication of an index transforms the Album of American 
History from a mere collection of pictures into a reference work. 
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Moreover, since the editors of the Album have compiled the in- 
dex themselves, they have been able to make the categories match 
the concepts which guided their previous selection of materials, 
so that a reading of the index reveals even more directly than the 
pictures themselves the broad type of social history which the ed- 
itors have attempted to portray. The more general categories, un- 
der “A” for example, include advertisements, agricultural imple- 
ments, architecture, art, auctions, and automobiles; under “W,” 
wagons, wars, water supply, weddings, whiskey, women, and 
wrought iron. Besides being indexed under such general headings, 
the pictures are listed in terms of their specific content, and where 
a picture contains several items of interest, each item is listed. In 
spite of the deficiencies which have been pointed out in previous 
reviews, the Album by the addition of this index becomes a valu- 
able tool for social historians. 
E. S. M. 


Brown University. 


Additions to Thomas Hutchinson’s “History of Massachusetts 
Bay.” Edited by Catherine Barton Mayo. (Worcester, Massa- 


chusetts: American Antiquarian Society. 1949. Pp. 63.) 


Since the publication of Lawrence Shaw Mayo’s edition of 
Hutchinson’s History, there has been discovered the original draft 
of the part of the book which deals with Hutchinson’s own ad- 
ministration. Before publishing, he made many deletions, appar- 
ently to avoid making the tone of the History too bitter. The Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society has now printed the deleted passages, 
edited by Mrs. Mayo, in Volume 59 of its proceedings and has also 
issued a reprint separately. This may be had from the Society 
without charge, by anyone who owns a copy of the Mayo edition 
of the History. The deletions are of great interest, not only because 
they reveal Hutchinson’s opinions and feelings, but also because 
they shed light on the historical principles and standards he ob- 
served in preparing his book for publication. 


Harvard University. K. B. M. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 
1950 


WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL 


This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New England 
in periodicals for the year 1950, including bound volumes of his- 
torical societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 


Abbott, Ira A.: Life and Times of Hon. Nathaniel Peaslee Sargeant, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, xxxvi (July), 211-246; (October), 350-379. 

Cary, Rev. George E.: The First Church of Christ, Bradford, Massachu- 
setts. Essex Institute Historical Collections, txxxvi (January), 1-14. 

Copeland, Jennie F.: The Rev. Pitt Clarke House [ Norton, Mass.]. Old- 
Time New England, x.1 (Summer), 7-10. 

Friedman, Lee M.: Bernard & Friedman’s Danvers Tannery. Historical 
Collections of the Danvers Historical Society, xxxvu, 21-30. 

Holbrook, Stewart: There she stands. . .. New England Quarterly, xxi 
(March), 3-18. 

Jackson, Russell Leigh: Report on Ship Rock, West Peabody, Massachu- 
setts. Essex Institute Historical Collections, txxxvi (July), 288-289. 
Kingsbury, Felicia Doughty: The Pattern of New England Settlement as 
exemplified by the Properties of the Society [for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities]. Old-Time New England, xu (April), 201- 

226. 

Lucey, William L.: Madawaska on the River St. John: New England’s 
Last Frontier. Records, American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, x (September), 147-164. 

Nicholas, William H.: Literary Landmarks of Massachusetts. National 
Geographic Magazine, xcvu (March), 279-310. 

Old Sturbridge Village, a New England Synthesis in a unique “Living 
Museum.” American Heritage, 1 (Summer), 30-39. 

Phillips, Julia Bowles: The Romance of Linden Hall [Springfield, Mass. ]. 
Old-Time New England, xu (April), 227-238. 

Stevens, Kate Hastings: The Old Burying Ground on Academy Road, 
North Andover. Old-Time New England, xu1 (Summer), 13-15. 
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Albertson, Dean: Puritan Liquor in the Planting of New England. New 
England Quarterly, xx (December), 477-490. 

Bailyn, Bernard: The Apologia of Robert Keayne. William and Mary 
Quarterly, vu (October), 568-587. 

Barbeau, Marius: Indian Captivities. Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, xctv (December), 522-548. 
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Carew, Peter: The Boston Saints. Blackwood’s Magazine, cciviu (No- 
vember), 460-471. 

Caulfield, Ernest: The Pursuit of a Pestilence. Proceedings, American An- 
tiquarian Society, Lx, 21-52. 

Farrell, John T.: The Early History of Rhode Island’s Court System. 
Rhode Island History, 1x (July), 65-71; (October), 103-117. 

French and Indian War Diary of Benjamin Glasier of Ipswich, 1758-1760. 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, xxxvi (January), 65-92. 

Frost, Joseph W. P.: The Grant creating William Pepperrell a Baronet, 
and Grant of Arms to Sir William Pepperrell. New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, civ (October), 252-258. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry: Thomas Hutchinson and the Framing of the 
Albany Plan of Union, 1754. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, Lxxiv (January), 5-35. 

Haraszti, Zoltan: The Occasion for Plymouth Plantation. Boston Public 
Library Quarterly, u (July), 197-230. 

Hunt, Elmer Munson, and Smith, Robert A.: The English Background 
of some of the Wentworth Town Grants. Historical New Hampshire, 
vt (November), 1-52. 

Kiessel, William C.: The Green Family, a Dynasty of Printers. New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, civ (April), 81-93. 

Labaree, Leonard W.: George Whitefield Comes to Middletown. William 
and Mary Quarterly, vi (October), 588-591. 

Lerche, Charles O., Jr.: The Dorr Rebellion and the Federal Constitution. 
Rhode Island History, 1x (January), 1-10. 

Mayo, Catherine Barton: Additions to Thomas Hutchinson’s “History of 
Massachusetts Bay.” Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, Lix 
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